





JIMMY CARTER’S MEMOIRS 


6¢Sadat said, ‘The 

man is obsessed. 

Begin is not ready 

for peace.’99 
6¢We talked about the need to bring peace to 
Lebanon and | Begin promised to do everything 
possible to minimize bloodshed.99 


PLUS AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


6¢In trying to brief Ronald Reagan on matters of 
supreme importance, I was very disturbed 
at his lack of interest.99 
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Piteaneuratil Cl 
the 1983 Cutlass Ciera. 


This car of the future is built 


On its past. 


Mi 






e 
Cutlass Ciera. 
This newest Cutlass ever is still a Cutlass at heart. That’s the Olds point of view 
where the new 1983 Cutlass Ciera is concerned. Cutlass Ciera has front-wheel drive 
to cut through rain and snow. The steering is power rack-and- -pinion. The styling, 
aerodynamic. But behind it all is the unmistakable Cutlass magic that always stands 


out in a crowd. Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera. Standard 4-cyl- ‘ 
inder engine with electronic fuel injection, or optional gas 

or diesel V6. It’s the newest breed of Cutlass. 

Let's get it together... buckle up. ve one built for you. 


Some Oldsmobiles are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, subsidiaries or affiliated companies 
worldwide. See your dealer for details. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


| eipereapre TIME presents its readers with an advance look 
at the memoirs of famous men. Excerpts first appeared in 
TIME from such works as Soviet Chairman Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s Khrushchev Remembers: The Last Testament (1974), 


Anwar Sadat’s Jn Search of Identi- 
ty (1978), and former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger’s White 
House Years (1979) and Years of 
Upheaval (1982). In this issue, 
TIME offers Part 1 of a two-part 
serialization of Jimmy Carter's 
Keeping Faith, the former Presi- 
dent’s personal account of his 
years in the Oval Office. 

This week’s excerpts tell of the 
President’s hopes and fears through 
the dramatic 13 days at Camp Da- 
vid that resulted in the Israeli-Egyp- 


tian peace treaty. Next week, Carter 
writes of the 444 days that tore at the very roots of his presidency— 
the period in which America’s hostages were held in Iran. 
Included in this week’s cover story is an exclusive interview 
with Carter conducted in Plains, Ga., by Assistant Managing 
Editor Ronald Kriss, who supervised the excerpting of the Car- 
ter book, and Chicago Bureau Chief Chris Ogden. TIME’s White 
House and State Department correspondent during the Carter 





Cover: Jimmy Car- 
ter’s memoirs, re- 
counting the 13 days 
at Camp David that 
led to a historic pact, 
offer insights into 
Menachem Begin and 
today's Middle East 
crisis. » An exclusive 
interview with Carter 
See SPECIAL SECTION 
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Nation 

Wallace runs for Gov- 
ernor with black sup- 
port. » Shultz’s whirl- 
wind diplomacy 

> Deaths from cya- 
nide-laced Tylenol 


86 

Music 

She was in the first 
opera she ever saw, at 
college; now Oklaho- 
ma’s Leona Mitchell 
is a triumphant new 
star at the Met 





TIME (ISSN 0040.78 1X) is published wee! 





In San Francisco, a 
task force of laymen, 
priests and nuns is- 
sues a critique of the 
Catholic stance on 
homosexuality 


89 

Cinema 

Tex portrays two ado- 
lescents growing up 
on their own 

> Moonlighting isa 
gripping metaphor of 
the crisis in Poland. 
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Economy & Business 
As All Savers mature, 
investors’ dollars are 
courted, » Martin 
Feldstein becomes 
Reagan’s newest 
adviser 


99 

Behavior 

For those who are 
worried about watch- 
ing too much televi- 
sion, a new book tells 
why and how to kick 
the habit 
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Administration, Ogden prepped for the interview by renewing 
old contacts with former Carter aides and reviewing stories and 
his own yellowing notes. Recalls Ogden: “Carter is not a politi- 
cian in the traditional sense who feels compelled to put up a false 
friendly front..While gracious, he was, as usual, all business.” 





When the four-hour interview was over, Carter said: “TIME 
wrote some tough stories about me in the past, but I’m really hap- 


in Plains, Ga.: Chris Ogden, Jimmy Carter and Ron Kriss 


World: Helmut Kohl 
is West Germany's 
new Chancellor. 

>» US. Marines land 
in Beirut again, as Be- 
gin bows to cries for 
an inquiry into the 
massacre. » Did Iran 
slaughter Iraqi pris- 
oners? » The Hong 


snace—syoua py you're publishing me. In TIME 
i my book will reach the largest po- 
tential worldwide readership.” 
The excerpting of Keeping 
Faith was done by Senior Writer 
Ed Magnuson, whose 90 cover sto- 
ries over 20 years include three on 
the Iran hostage crisis. Says Mag- 
nuson: “A President’s recollections 
are a matter of history, so we were 
exceedingly concerned about not 
taking anything out of context.” 
Helping Magnuson in the task 


was Reporter-Researcher Eileen 
Chiu, who had also worked on 
some of the Kissinger excerpts. “I was struck by the timeliness 
of what the President said in Keeping Faith,” says Chiu. Just as 
Author Carter is pleased to have his work in TIME, we are sure 
TIME’s readers will be pleased to find it here. 
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Cover: Photograph by Richard Avedon 
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Recession Politics: 
As the campaign 
heats up, the economy 
emerges as a central 
issue, with Reagan 
and Congress blaming 
each other for the re- 
cession. Invigorated, 
Reagan hits hard and 


| proves hard to hit. See 





Kong jitters. NATION. 

76 80 8s 

Medicine Art 

Congress encourages A belovedcoachand The cold light ofa rig- 


the development of 
new drugs for rare 
diseases. » A Florida 
man has a high-risk 
lung transplant 


100 

Education 

As aid funds dwindle, 
some hard-pressed 
school districts try 
charging tuition for 
the children of federal 
employees. 


a black pioneer, 
Grambling’s Eddie 
Robinson joins Bry- 
ant, Stagg and Warner 
with 300 wins. 


102 

Essay 

Commercial exploita- 
tion of the popular 
love of nature is 
bringing forth some 
absurdly unnatural 
results, 


orous realist shines 
brightly in a Neil Wel- 
liver exhibit at Phila- 
delphia’'s Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 


6 Letters 
66 Computers 
67 Milestones 
79 Environment 
83 People 
94 Books 
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This lineup’s a, 
well, Masterpiece 


It’s fall classic time. Not just the World Series, but the new “Master- 
piece Theatre” season, with a nine-show lineup that promises to pop 
sensational hits across your television screen, beginning this autumn 
and lasting through the winter and into next spring and summer. 

The lead-off drama, coming your way on PBS Sunday, Oct. 10, 
features a most unlikely teacher. This shell-shocked veteran of World 
War I's trenches, a miner's son with a broad working-class accent, put 
aside his weapons to make history books come alive at an upper-class 
boys’ school. As his unusual life unfolds, David Powlett-Jones be- 
comes an excellent educator, and a special confidant to boys coming of 
age inan England of changing social values. His 13-part story, To Serve 
Them All My Days, is gripping television based on novelist R. F. 
Delderfield’s “unashamedly autobiographical" novel of the same 
name. 

The season continues with The Good Soldier, not a war story at 
all, but a drama of passion, infidelity and betrayal involving two 
couples—one English, one American—in the sunlit years before World 
War I. It starts on Jan. 9. 

Winston Churchill is remembered as the exemplar of political 
power—a spellbinding speaker, decisive politician and world leader 
who as Prime Minister guided a beleaguered England through its 
darkest hour. Winston Churchill: The Wilderness Years is an eight-part 
portrait of a different “Winnie,” a man in lonely political eclipse who 
manages a triumphant, yet somber, return to power. Filmed in England 
and America, it's a series one critic calls “a triumph" and another lauds 
as “sple-)didly presented.” It begins on Jan. 16. 

When first performed on the British stage in 1927, On Approval 
caused something of a scandal. It was, after all, a “menage a quatre” 
about two couples who spend a month together “on approval” to 
decide whether to get married. For the “Masterpiece Theatre” audi- 
ence, it promises urbane, adult fun, beginning March 13. 

Drake's Venture sets yet another course—around the world. Join 
the daring 16th century sailor-of-fortune, Francis Drake, as he charts 
unknown lands for “Good Queen Bess,” Elizabeth | of England. But 
when Drake, who's in love with Europe's most powerful woman, 
returns home after three swashbuckling years abroad, he isn't sure 
whether he'll gain a knighthood, or lose his head. Find out why, on 
March 27. 

Take an enterprising German private during World War Il, who's an 
ex-jailbird and former ladies’ underwear salesman, mix in an auda- 
ciously hilarious plot to wreck the Allies’ economies with counterfeit 
money, and you've got— Private Schulz, a farce fictionalizing an actual 
attempt by Hitler to flood England with forged banknotes. It starts April 
3, to be followed on May 15 by the seven-episode adaptation of D. H. 
Lawrence's Sons and Lovers, a gripping story of a mother’s smother- 
ing, destructive love. 

“MasterpieceTheatre’ wrapsupits 1982-83 season with reprises of 
two of last year’s biggest hits. Winner of the 1981 International Emmy 
award for Best Drama, A Town Like Alice tells a World War Il love story 
that will take you from a horrifying death march in enemy-occupied 
Malaya to Australia’s desert Outback. See it again starting July 3. 
Finally, The Flame Trees of Thika, a true story about genteel British 
pioneers in the very ungenteel Kenya Protectorate of 1913, will unfold 
over seven Sundays, starting August 14. 

“Masterpiece Theatre” means a whole season of quality televi- 
sion. It’s a batting order full of hits. 
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For 1983, General Motors has 
lowered sticker prices on 38 cars by 


$250.3500.21500. 


We've held the line on 26 others. 
Most of the rest are priced just 


ews _ moderately higher. 
‘ci y high 





OF VALUE IS AT 


Buying a new GM car is always come our s ei cars and most of our compact 


experience. But right now it’s even more of models. 
one because of General Motors responsive And the increases on most other GM 
new pricing for 1983. We have lowered cars are less than the prevailing inflation rate. 
prices or added equipment at no charge. So see your GM dealer today and take 
The prices on our newest, fuel-efficient, advantage of GM's newly restructured prices. 
front-drive cars are lower. Meaningfully lower. There hasn’t been a better time to buy a 


We're holding the prices on the balance of great new GM car ina long, long time. 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE « BUICK * CADILLAC 


*Based on a comparison of Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Prices for comparable 1982 and 1983 models. 
LET'S GET IT TOGETHER... BUCKLE UP 


Let us be your guide to 


Helen Macinnes 
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Softcover 





244 Pub price $16.95 
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DONALD JAMES 





786 Pub price $25 800 Pub price $13.95 055 Pub price $18.95 659 Pub price $16.95 
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ee _ SE SARA CRED 











116 Pub price $15.50 





553 Pub price $16.95 








267 Pub price $13.95 104 Pub price $19.95 











THE 
OXFORD 
BOOK OF 
SHORT 
STORIES 


THE PHYSICIANS’ 
ANO PHARMACISTS’ 
fe Ue) 3 

10 our MEDICINES 


THE KINGDOM 
ARABIA & THE 
HOUSE ¥ SAUD 


AUTHOR al MAJESTY 








083 Pub price $17.50 372 Pub price $19.95 242 Pub price $19.95 439 Pub price $22.50 


re 


aTme story OF 
CANNON weal Starr 
oo Se | DAVID McCLINTICK 


072 Pub price $14.95 207 Pub price $12 720 Pub price $17.95 806 Pub price $17.50 590 Pub price $14.95 781 Pub price $14.95 


575 Pub price $20 





THE HAZOND 


WORLD 
ATLAS | 


SUPERIOR 
EDITION 

















the world's best reading. 


SIH ARMIES 
normAnoy 









Make good health a habit. 
This book can help you preserve 
your health & prolong your life 


JANE 
BRODY’S 


Ehe New York Eimes 
GUIDE TO 


PERSONAL 
HEALTH 
















815 Pub price $11.95 $20 Pub price $19.95 741 Pub price $17.95 042 Pub price $11.95 
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156 Pub price $19.95 271 Pub price $16.95 256 Pub price $20.95 


[A Manet ty tte autnw el 
A Many Seterckered Thing 


COSMOS 
CARL SAGAN 


TELAT YEROFTE 
CARTER PRESDENCY 


HAMILTON JORDAN 


818 Pub price $16.95 


Hedart Niet Neneh 





388 Pub price $13.95 413 Pub price $15.95 


406 Pub price $16.95 


643 Pub price $13.95 






THE FATE 
| OFTHE in 


EARTH . ro) 


. JONATHAN 
SCHELL aan OF 
56 BO PHEAVAL 
P Theodore H. White 


YEARS 





089 Pub price $24.95 


445 Pub price $15.95 434 Pub price $17.95 


: 442 Pub price $14.50 


Choose any 4 books for $2. 


You simply agree to buy 4 books within the next two years. 


444 Pub price $1L95 


802 Pub price $18 


Benefits of Membership. Member 
ship in the Book-of-the-Month Club 


begins with your choice of 4 of 
today’s best books for $2. Because 
our prices are generally lower than 
the publisher's price, you will save 
throughout your membership on the 
finest new titles. In fact, the longer 
you remain a member, the greater 
your savings can be. Our Book-Divi 
dend® plan, for which you become 


eligible after a brief trial enrollment, 


offers savings from 50% to 75% off 
the publisher's price on art books, 
reference works, classics, books on 
cooking and crafts, literary sets and 
other contemporary works of endur 
ing value. Nevertheless, all Book-of- 
the-Month Club books are equal in 
quality to the publishers’ originals; 
they are not condensed versions or 
cheaply made reprints. 

Asa member you will receive the 


Book-of-the-Month Club News® 15 
tirnes a year (about every 3'2 weeks) 
Every issue reviews a Selection and 
150 other books that we call Alter 
nates, which are carefully chosen by 
our editors. If you want the Selec 

tion, do nothing. It will be shipped to 
you automatically. If you want one 
or more Alternates—or no book at 
all—indicate your decision on the 
Reply Form and return it by the 
specified date. Return Privilege: lf 
the News is delayed and you receive 
the Selection without having had 10 
days to notify us, you may return it 
for credit at our expense. Cancella 
tions: Membership may be discon 
tinued, either by you or by the Club, 
at any time after you have bought 4 
additional books. Join today. With 
savings and choices like these, no 
wonder Book-of-the-Month Club is 
America’s Bookstore® 


po----- nnn ------------ 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club and send 
me the 4 books I've listed below, billing me $2, plus shipping and han 
dling charges. lL agree to buy 4 more books during the next two years. 


A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment 
A188-10-1 
Indicate by number the four books you want 


a) ae) ee) 


Mr 
a 2-04 


Miss (Please print plainly) 





Address. _—Apt 








City. 





State — _ Zip. =< 
Prices generally higher in Canada 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


America’s Bookstore* since 1926. 








Letters 








Defiant Begin 


To the Editors: 

Menachem Begin [Sept. 20] has said, 
“A friend does not weaken his friend.” 
Begin’s actions have weakened the US. in 
the Middle East, especially with the mod- 
erate Arab states. Before Begin accuses 
the USS. of not being a true friend, he 

should look at his own actions. 
Kenneth E. Morris 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


The Arab League still refuses to rec- 
ognize Israel's right to exist; yet you imply 
that Prime Minister Begin is the foremost 
obstacle to peace in the Middle East. 

Amy and Dan Goldberger 
Mountain View, Calif. 


BEGIN 
DIGS 
IN 


A Defiant No 
To Reagan's | 
Price Plan | 


A ee 


What right has Begin to demand that 
the world bow to his dictates for bringing 
back a biblical Israel? If it weren't for the 
help the U.S. gives Israel, Begin would not 
have a country to defend 





Al Hoenicke 
Sterling Heights, Mich. 


As an American of Jewish descent, I 
am disgusted by Israel’s acts of the past 
five months. The Israelis may not think 
they have become the oppressor, but if it 
looks, walks and quacks like a duck and 
has feathers, well? 

John H. Cone 
Pasadena, Calif. 


As a Jew who recalls the silence of a 
Pope and the indifference of President 
Roosevelt while 6 million of my people 
were burning, the choice for me is simple. 

Rabbi Esor Winer Ben-Sorek 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


More than any other group, Jews 
ought to be sympathetic to the Palestinian 
plea for a homeland. The Palestinians do 
not want to be scattered over the Middle 
East any more than the Jews wanted to 
remain dispersed throughout Europe. 

Mary Hanna 
Berkeley, Calif. 











Remembrances of Things Past 


I agree with your Essay [Sept. 20] that 
Israel cannot dwell forever on the Holo- 
caust and use that tragedy as its motivat- 
ing force. However, the Israelis would do 
well to keep attuned to the guns and 
bombs going off at synagogues in Paris, 
Brussels and Vienna. 

Helen W. Joffe 
Hamilton, Ohio 


The past is proof of the Jews’ ability to 
survive when other nations would crum- 
ple. It is a history to be borne with sadness 
and pride. However, Prime Minister Be- 
gin is creating a past that may not be re- 
membered with pride. He could prove to 
be the next disaster for the Jews. 

Stephanie Vincent 
Burlington, Ont. 


Since time immemorial the Jews have 
risen from the ashes, standing yet stronger 
in their beliefs. How else could they have 
survived, if not for their devotion to the 
past? In every Jew, including American 
Jews, is the remembrance of those who 
came before and of their trust that tradi- 
tion will be carried on. 

Ellen Barson 
Hamden, Conn. 


Anti-Semitism has existed for centu- 
ries in Western civilization. Its culmina- 
tion in the Holocaust occurred only 40 
years ago. Has the Western world become 
so morally transformed since then that 
anti-Semitism is no longer a threat to the 
Jewish people? I doubt it. 

Lawrence M. Rubin 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 





Doing Time 
In laying out the prison problem 
[Sept. 13], you stopped short of telling us 
what works: restitution. As you point out, 
virtually half of all inmates are convicted 
of nonviolent offenses. Why not require 
these offenders to pay back their victims 
and go to work for their communities, 
rather than crowd them into expensive 
and violent jails? Valuable cell space 
could then be saved for the dangerous of- 
fenders who should be in prison. 
Charles W. Colson 
Prison Fellowship 
Washington, D.C. 


In 21 years as a prison chaplain, I 
have encountered a number of Sy John- 
sons who feel they are chronic victims, 
abused and misused. One of the alienating 
choices the Sy Johnsons repeatedly make 
is to sustain themselves with anger, bitter- 
ness and inner turmoil. In their distorted 
view, these intense and destructive emo- 
tions are the glue that holds their frag- 
mented lives together. Such individuals 
are totally threatened, even panicked, al 
the suggestion of giving up their anger. 

Perpetual time-doers like Sy Johnson 











have created a self-image as a loser. They 

see themselves as inferior, inept, unwor- 
thy and unlovable. 

D. Eugene Anderson 

Twain Harte, Calif. 


As an eight-year veteran of Ohio pris- 
ons, I read your special section with inter- 
est and skepticism. Prisons are for punish- 
ment: to give society the retribution it is 
due. But punishment should be handed 
out fairly. When an inmate sees police, 
judges and politicians, the same people 
who draft and enforce laws, receiving 
wrist slaps for conduct that landed him in 
the slammer for years, the lesson of sure 
and swift punishment is lost. 

Robert B. Rankin 
London Correctional Institution 
London, Ohio 


In your article on prison life, you 
mention the 1978 Supreme Court decision 
Hutto vs. Finney, “involving sickeningly 
bad conditions in Arkansas.” In that case 
the Arkansas system was the first to be 
declared unconstitutional. This past Au- 
gust the U.S. district court, citing “impor- 
tant and significant achievement,” ended 
the 13-year litigation over the conditions 
in the Arkansas department of correction. 

Steve Clark, Attorney General 
State of Arkansas 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Compared with the jails in Brazil, 
American prisons are a paradise. Never- 
theless, prisons have failed society as well 
as inmates. There is only one solution. We 
ought to restrict confinement to the truly 
dangerous. For the others, probation, 
fines and compulsory community service 
are sufficient. 

Luiz Felipe da Silva Haddad 
Niteré, Brazil 








Senior Citizen Crime 


The elderly who commit crimes [Sept. 
20] present an increasing problem, partic- 
ularly in retirement areas like South Flor- 
ida. As a judge, I have presided over hun- 
dreds of cases involving senior citizens 
charged with shoplifting and other nonvi- 
olent crimes. Our criminal justice system, 
with its traditional solutions of jail, proba- 
tion or stiff fines, is neither appropriate 
nor effective in dealing with someone who 
has otherwise been productive and proper 
for 70 years. To deal with this situation, 
Fort Lauderdale has instituted a senior 
intervention program for first offenders 
that offers guidance, counseling and su- 
pervision that permit the individual to 
maintain dignity. 
Steven G. Shutter 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 





Simple Melody 

The term minimalism for the new 
music [Sept. 20] is a misnomer. Far from 
being a look at sound through a micro- 
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Nationwide Taste Tests Prove It. 


Over 10,000 drinkers across the 
country have compared the taste of 
i Prteresacce Mn'htets oa Or ter (elem cmeats 
taste of Seagram’s V.O. 
And they chose the mild, smooth 
taste of Windsor over V.0.—57% to 43%. 
If you’re a Windsor drinker, that will 
come as no surprise. But if you’re not, try 
the taste of Windsor and find out for your- 
self why it’s the Canadian that stands alone. 
You can’t beat the taste of Windsor. 
And you certainly can’t beat the price. 


WINDSOR 


ONE CANADIAN STANDS ALONE 


* CANADA + A BLEND OF 


. “UTTLED By THE WINDSOR ore ff 
~~ 


DAT A MODERN LIGHT 


CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND + 80 PROOF « IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY THE WINDSOR DISTILLERY COMPANY NEW YORK. NY ©1962 NATIONA 








We have been fascinated from 
the very beginning. By its beauty. 
The sheer simplicity of line. As 
a machine, the human body 
remains the supreme invention. 
While able to perform the most 
intricate, the most subtle of 
movements, it is, at the same 
time, capable of astonishing feats 
of strength. Strangely enough, 
the more that we demand of this 
machine, the more powerful, 
the more graceful it becomes. 







> 





To unlock your body's 
potential, we proudly offer 
Soloflex. Twenty-four traditional 
iron pumping exercises, each 
correct in form and balance. 

All on a simple machine that fits 
in a corner of your home. 

For a free Soloflex brochure, 
call anytime 1-800-453-9000. 


BODY BY 
SOLOFLEX 


CALL OUR 24 HR. TOLL-FREE NUMBER 


Solofiex, Hillsboro, Oregon 97123 


TIME Magazine, together with the National 


Automobile Dealers Association, recently 
from honored distinguished automobile 
dealers as the recipients of the 


thirteenth annual TIME Magazine Quality Dealer Award. 
Four of these award winners are your neighbors 
in this part of the country. They are among those 
chosen for their “outstanding performance, 
@ both as good automobile dealers and as valued 
citizens of their communities!’ TIME is proud to 
give these outstanding people the recognition they've earned. 


Robert H. Brewer William H. Perdock 
Manhattan, Kansas Washington, lowa 
(deceased) 


Bill Walsh Don Wessel 
Ottawa, Illinois Springfield, Missouri 
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Letters 


scope, it is more like a Xerox machine run 

amuck. Steve Reich's Four Organs is not 
deceptively simple, it’s just simple. 

Michael Ingham 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 








In denigrating minimalism, Compos- 
er Elliott Carter comments: “One also 
hears constant repetition in the speeches 
of Hitler and in advertising. It has its dan- 
gerous aspects.” One also hears constant 
repetition in the song patterns of birds 
and in the sound of the tide breaking on 
the shore. 

Eric J. Ziélkowski 
Chicago 





Sue the City 
Municipalities socked by damage 
suits [Sept. 13] are ignoring the message. 
Raising funds to satisfy the judgments is 
not the answer. The solution lies in elimi- 
nating the arrogance of law enforcement 
authorities and the indifference of public 

employees. 

Thomas E. Beck 
Los Angeles 





Defecting G.I. 

You describe PFC Joseph White, who 
defected to North Korea [Sept. 13], as 
an earnest, straight-arrow, all-American 
youngster, too shy to be popular, and un- 
abashedly patriotic. That is just the point. 
Such a severely self-disciplined and rigid 
personality is exactly the type that would 
defect to more tyrannical conditions. 

Richard C. Wisberger 
Indianapolis 





Plummeting Peso 


Your story on Mexico's bank nation- 
alization [Sept. 13] was all too accurate. 
Appropriation would be more like it. 
Surely the spontaneous takeovers of in- 
dustry, media and private property are 
not far behind. 

Nicholas O. Collins 
Mexico City 


If banks in Mexico had been national- 
ized as a result of a well-planned federal 
policy, Mexicans would feel proud. But 
President Lopez Portillo did it for what 
little prestige he had left. 

Juan Sanchez 
National City, Calif. 


Lopez Portillo called the private 
bankers traitors, blaming them for the 
crisis. The government’s corrupt and mis- 
calculating economic policy caused it. 

Fernando Compedan Martinez Sotomayor 
Satélite, Mexico 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 








Delta is an airline run by more than 35,000 »<— 
professionals, One of them is Leon Tellis, 
Passenger Services Agent. Se 

It’s easy to spot Leon on the job in the cone === — Ay) 
course. Just look for the familiar brightred — 
blazer. And it’s easy for Leon to spot any problems. Sad 
Ten years’ experience as a Delta Ramp Agent, Ss 
Gate Agent and Ticket Agent has given him a special 
built-in “radar” 

So the next time a Delta passenger sees red, it’s only 
because a Delta professional like Passenger Services Agent 
Leon Tellis is standing by with a friendly hand. With 
directions. Connections. Or whatever else it takes to 
make a flight pleasant. | 

And he’s just one of our 35,000 professionals. \ 

Delta is ready when you are. ) poe * 
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This is Delta's Wide-Ridé Lockheed 
L-1011 TriStar. You fly in quiet luxury. 
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Car and Driver magazine tested our ’82 Chevrolet Caprice. Three different 
editors. One-unanimous opinion: 

America’s finestexample of big car.””—Larry Griffin : 

*“Most European. and:Japanese drivers would marvel at this car’s velvety 


ride.”*—-Rich Ceppos 






USA-1 [5 TAKING CHARGI 


CAPRICE + CELEBRITY - CRUALIER - CHEVETTE - CAMARO - CITATION - MALIBU + MONTE CARLO - CORVETTE 








AND ITS REPUTATION 


AND DRIVER.JULY 1982. 


“The Caprice is the very essence of the fussless, imperturbable container that 
soaks up endless stretches of these United States . ”’—Larry Griffin 

“*If you'd like to know what America’s a haicers have been up f0.: , you 
owe it to yourself to drive an F41-equipped Caprice—or any Caprice for that 
matter. **_Rich'Ceppos 
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Chevrolet Caprice. Another reason why Chevrolet, America’s sales piss is USA- 1 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Kings Box & 100°s: 10 mg. tar.’ 0.7 2 ngs: 11mg ‘tar -_ 
}.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’81 : 





PART OF OUR NATIONAL HISTORY 





HAS BECOME A MATTER OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


GIVE TO THE PRESERVATION 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S HOME 
AT MOUNT VERNON. 


Maintaining George Washington's home is a matter of 
national importance. And you can help by giving to the 
Mount Vernon Capital Campaign. 

For over 125 years, the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association has cared for and preserved this historic estate 
— without government funds or outside assistance. 

But costs are constantly rising. And increasing the 
price of admission would make Mount Vernon inaccessible 
to many Americans. So your help is urgently needed. 

Recent engineering studies have shown the need for 
major capital improvements. The library, archives, and 
museum facilities must be modernized. New security and 
fire suppression systems must be installed. And the 
estate’s electrical system must be replaced. 

Mount Vernon is one of America's most valued historic 
sites. And to preserve its historical integrity, we've set 
our sites on a goal of $10 million —including an endowment 


to support the estate's needs for years to come. 

So give. Give generously. And support the cultural 
heritage you share with every American. Send your check or 
money order to Mount Vernon Capital Campaign, 

Mount Vernon, VA 22121. All gifts are tax deductible. 

Even if you can only spare a few dollars, your 
contribution will help. Because it goes directly to 
preserving the country home of the father of our country. 
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contribution of $ 
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Taking Aim at Reagan 





The race is on, and the President is hard to hit 


The campaigns for 
the Senate, for gover- 
norships, for seats in 
Congress and state 
legislatures are only 
Starting to get into 
high gear. The re- 
sults, when the votes 
are counted on Nov. 2, will be distorted by 
thousands of considerations of personality 
and local concerns. But a central theme is 
emerging: Who is to blame for the pro- 
longed and severe U.S. recession? 

It was an issue that both parties joined 
enthusiastically last week. President Ron- 
ald Reagan, in a televised news confer- 
ence and a partisan tub-thumping blast 
in Virginia, at which high school bands 
blared and pom-pom girls paraded, 
sought to seize the high ground. The 
slump, Reagan declared, was the result of 
generations of misguided Democratic tax- 
and-spend politics. His Administration, 
he claimed, has already reduced inflation 
rates sharply and interest rates somewhat, 
and eventually will bring down jobless- 
ness too—if only the voters elect a friend- 
ly Congress that gives its policies time to 
work. The electorate, said Reagan, should 
“cut through all the demagoguery and 
rhetoric they are going to hear.” 

Democrats readily accepted the chal- 
lenge. The party’s national chairman, | 
Charles Manatt, charged that Reagan had 
changed from the Great Communicator to 
“the Great Prevaricator.” Manatt protest- 
ed that Reagan had madea whole string of 
misstatements, overstatements and highly 
misleading assertions. Democratic candi- 
dates everywhere bewailed the highest un- 
employment rate in more than 40 years 
and the highest bankruptcy figures in half 
a century. They charged that these factors 
constituted an unacceptable price for the 
drop in inflation (from 13.5% in 1980, the 
last pre-Reagan year, to an annual rate of 
5.1% so far in 1982). 

The debate acquired special pungency 
because the week’s news indicated that 
the economy is still bumping along the 
bottom of the painful slump that began in 
July 1981. The Government’s index of 
leading indicators, the statistics thought 
to foreshadow most accurately future 
business trends, dropped .9% in August, 
after four months of upticks. Reagan dis- 
missed this in advance as “a glitch” in a 
pattern of generally hopeful signs; Demo- 
crats saw much more than a glitch. 

More ominous, first-time claims by 
newly laid-off workers for unemployment 
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compensation rose to 703,000 in the week 
ending Sept. 17, the highest figure since 
these statistics were first compiled in 
1967. That strengthened indications that 
the September unemployment rate might 
have hit 10% for the first time since 1940. 
Already, politicians in both parties are re- 
ferring to Friday, when the September 
rate will be announced, as Double-D (for 
double-digit) Day. 

In itself, a 10% rate would not be sig- 
nificantly higher than the 9.8% jobless 
rate for July and August. But double-digit 
unemployment could have important psy- 
chological consequences, since it would 
focus attention on the Democrats’ most 
| promising issue. In California, for exam- 
| ple, 42% of the people responding to a re- 
cent poll named unemployment as the top 
concern in this fall’s election; crime was a 
distant second at 22%. The Democratic 
state committee is distributing a news- 
letter labeled the “Reagan Recession 
Watch” to every Democrat running for 
any kind of office in California and to 
60,000 party activists. It is crammed with 
doleful statistics on unemployment, fall- 
ing business investment and sluggish con- 
sumer spending. 

Democrats are regaling voters with 
distress stories, sometimes their own. Vir- 
ginia Lieutenant Governor Richard J. 
Davis, who is running for the Senate, an- 
nounced at a press conference last week 
that as a mortgage banker he has had to 
lay off 40% of his employees. Said Davis: 
“I know what the economy is doing. I see 
it firsthand.” In Montana, Congressional 
Candidate Howard Lyman is emphasiz- 
ing rather than downplaying the fact that 
he had to sign over his ranch to creditors 
right in the middle of his campaign to un- 
seat Ron Marlenee. “I'm a victim of Rea- 
ganomics,” Lyman tells sympathetic au- 
diences. “I’m a living example of what it 
can do to the small guy.” 


epublicans are trying various 
strategies to blunt the economic 





issue. “Quite frankly, we are just 

avoiding it altogether,” says Bob 
Heller, a strategist for the re-election 
campaign of Texas Congressman Jack 
Fields. Instead, Fields’ ads picture him as 
a hard-working legislator who stays in 
close touch with his constituents. In hard- 
hit New England, some Republicans are 
trying to put distance between themselves 
and Reagan's policies. Rhode Island Con- 
gresswoman Claudine Schneider stresses 
the independence she showed in voting 
against many of the President's measures 
during her first term. 

Neither course is open to the White 
House, which has its prestige, not to men- 
tion clout with Congress, at risk in the 
elections. So the Republicans are unleash- 
ing their most potent weapon: the Presi- 
dent himself. As a top White House aide 
puts it: “We welcome a referendum on 
Ronald Reagan; he remains enormously 
popular personally.” The President will 
give all Republican candidates for the 
Senate and House a pep talk al a recep- 
tion in the White House this week, and is 
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Expensive Bills 


j Bee it trimming the Christmas 
tree. As Congress scrambles to ad- 
journ, a wave of special-interest bills 
and home-state boondoggles is gaveled 
into law without protest. “The only 
way sponsors can get them passed is to 
bulldoze them through and hope that 
no one notices,” says Senator Howard 
Metzenbaum. “It happens every year.” 
This year is no exception, despite 
the lawmakers’ public hand-wringing 
about looming deficits. 

But last week Ohio Democrat 
Metzenbaum drew attention to the 
practice by mounting a_ filibuster 
against the Christmas ornaments. In 
the process he has incurred the wrath of 
his colleagues. Says Republican Sena- 
tor Ted Stevens of Alaska, in words sel- 

dom uttered in the au- 

gust corridors: “I think 
he’s a pain in the ass.” 
Stevens is particu- 
larly incensed because 
he has been trying to 
push through a bill that 
would give the federal- 
ly owned Alaska Rail- 
road to the state, lock, 
stock and pork barrel. 
_ | Metzenbaum favors a 
| House version of the 
plan, which would at 
least require oil-rich 
Alaska to pay 75% of 
the railroad’s liquida- 
tion cost. Stevens got 
so mad he publicly 
threatened to go 
to Ohio to campaign 
against Metzenbaum’s 
re-election. Says Metz- 
enbaum: “I may send 
him the plane ticket.” 

More than a dozen other special- 
interest bills were barely quashed dur- 
ing the final hours. Among them: an 
act to exempt the maritime industry 
from antitrust laws, a reprieve for tim- 
ber companies that hold $2 billion in 
unfulfilled federal contracts, an ex- 
emption that would allow beer distrib- 
utors to set up local monopolies and an 
antitrust waiver for the National Foot- 
ball League. There was even a bill that 
would exempt Zeke’s Floatin’ Bait, 
which is manufactured by a company 
in La Canada Flintridge, Calif., from a 
10% excise tax. Despite Metzenbaum’s 
guard, a few yuletide goodies may slip 
into law, including a $500,000 chim- 
panzee colony for New Mexico State 
University. Not that the issue is just 
fish bait and monkeys. Senate Major- 
ity Leader Howard Baker's notorious 
pork-barrel project, the $3.6 billion 
Clinch River breeder reactor, was vot- 
ed continued funding. 


Hooked 








taping radio spots on behalf of his party's 
candidates; he is also considering a na- 
tionwide TV address close to the election. 

Relishing his return to combat, Rea- 
gan last week laid down an aggressive line 
for G.O.P. campaigners, which he will re- 
peat in the next ten days at rallies in New 
Mexico, Nevada, Texas and Ohio. Its es- 
sence is to slide over the unhappy present 
and dwell on a future of sound, noninfla- 
tionary growth in contrast to the blunder- 
filled Democratic past. 


he President opened his news con- 

ference with a statement asserting 

that “the overwhelming majority 

of Americans, especially those 99 
million who are working, are beginning to 
see some real hope. Inflation has been cut 
more than in half; interest rates are head- 
ing down, and there are other signs that 
we're heading toward a good recovery.” 
The damaging recession, he said, was the 
fault of the Democrats, whose policies had 
created “the worst economic mess since 
the days of Franklin Roosevelt” by the 
time his Administration took office. The 
President smiled wryly when asked if he 
would accept any blame at all for the re- 
cession. Said Reagan: “Yes, because for 
many years I was a Democrat.” 

The President hit his blame-the- 
Democrats theme even harder the next 
day in a Richmond speech supporting the 
Senate candidacy of Virginia Congress- 
man Paul Trible. The election, he said, 
posed a choice of “whether we will contin- 
ue our sure and steady course to put 
America back on track or whether we will 
slide backward into another economic 
binge like the one which left us with to- 
day’s pounding national hangover.” 

Reagan marred his case, however, by 
inexcusable mishandling of economic sta- 
tistics. In his news conference, he made at 
least two flat misstatements: that “for four 





quarters we have seen a growth in the | 
gross national product” (this measure of 
national production has dropped sharply | 
in two of the last four quarters) and that 
unemployment had already been rising 
sharply in the past six months of 1980, at 
the end of the Carter Administration (ac- 
tually, it dropped from 7.8% to 7.4% dur- 
ing that period). Additionally, Reagan 
claimed that the percentage of Americans 
aged 16 and over who have jobs is “higher 
today than has been true even in the past 
in times of full employment.” That is cor- 
rect only if the comparison is made with 
periods before 1977. As Democratic | 
Chairman Manatt acidly pointed out, the 
figure peaked at 59.4% in 1979 and by Au- 
gust had fallen to 57.1%, a five-year low. 
White House aides dismiss these and 
several other questionable assertions as 
gaffes that voters are unlikely to notice, 
and point out instead that Reagan’s gen- 
eral themes are well received. A partisan 
audience in Richmond interrupted him 
for applause 26 times in 23 minutes. Even 
in the recession-ravaged Midwest, it is 








risky to attack Reagan head-on. Says Eric 
Kozenman, a press aide for Democratic | 
Congressman Bob Shamansky in his re- 
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election race in Ohio: “We don’t even like 
to use the term Reaganomics. We say ‘the 
Administration’s policies’ are all wrong 
That's softer.” 

There is bipartisan testimony that 
Reagan's pleas for time to give his policies 
a chance are registering with many vot- 
ers. Says former Vice President Walter 
Mondale, who has been campaigning for 
Democratic candidates: “You get the 
darndest feeling out there that it’s sup- 
posed to be patriotic to go broke.” Repub- 
lican Pollster Robert Teeter asserts: “Peo- 
ple would almost rather wait six months 
and vote.” Indeed, Democratic strategists 
may be overestimating the impact of dou- 
ble-digit joblessness. 

The polls are confusing too. A nation- 
al sampling of voters taken by the Los 
Angeles Times in August on who or what 
might be responsible for the recession 
chose as the No. | villain foreign oil 
prices, followed by Japanese competition 
and Congress. More people blamed Jim- 
my Carter (No. 8 on the blameworthy list) 
than Reagan (No. 9), and more pointed a 
finger at the Democratic Party (No. 7) 
than at the Republican Party (No. 10). On 








“You Can’t Sneak Around” 


FO presidential aspirants, fund-raising events are usually 
a safe way to win friends and get press coverage. But 
when Walter Mondale appeared at a dinner in Manhattan 
occasion 


last week, there were political risks. Reason: the 
was sponsored by the Human Rights Campaign 
Fund, a political action committee dedicated to 


advancing the cause of gay rights. 


Appearing at such a function would have been 
unthinkable for a national candidate not long ago, | 
and even today gay rights is a subject so highly | 
charged that most politicians would prefer to stay 
in the closet on the issue. “Sure we weighed the 
pros and cons,” a Mondale aide says. “But you | 
can’t sneak around on any issue any more.” 

Mondale got his biggest applause when he 
quoted official Democratic Party positions oppos- 
ing discrimination based on “sex or sexual orienta- 


Reagan saluting Candidate Trible, left, and former Governor John Dalton at Richmond rally 


the other hand, White House aides are 
baffled by polls showing that voters ap- 
prove Reagan's policies of cutting Gov- 
ernment spending, fighting inflation and 
lowering taxes, but that they still intend to 
vote for Democratic congressional candi- 
dates in impressive numbers—5S6% to 
44% according to the latest Gallup poll 


oth parties are still searching for a 
way to capitalize decisively on the 
economic issue and in ways that 
are shockingly cynical even for 
Washington. Prize example: last week’s 
House battle over a constitutional amend- 
ment to force a balanced budget 
The amendment passed the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate 69 to 31 in August, 
but leaders of the Democrat-controlled 
House had bottled it up in the Judiciary 
Committee. The amendment would start 


| a dangerous practice of writing economic 


policy into the Constitution, would proba- 
bly not take effect until 1987 even if it 
were ratified by the states, quite likely 
could not be enforced if it became effective 
and would put the economy in a lamenta- 
ble straitjacket if it could be enforced. For 





it to be considered at all by a President | 
and Congress that have just finished run- 
ning up a record deficit that probably to- 
taled $110 billion in fiscal 1982 is an exer- 
cise in the politics of the absurd 

Nonetheless, in his news conference 
Reagan denounced “modern-day Rip Van 
Winkles” who are blocking legislation 
that is needed to cure the recession, includ- 
ing the balanced-budget amendment. Re- 
publicans then rounded up the last 16 of 
218 signatures they needed on a “dis- 
charge” petition to force the amendment 
out of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and Reagan visited the Capitol to ask fora 
quick floor vote. “The time to act is now,” 
he said. At the same time, his aides were 
passing word to Republicans to delay the 
vote if possible. Meanwhile, the White 
House made little secret of the President’s 
desire to see the amendment beaten by the 
votes of Democrats, whom he could then 
castigate for fiscal irresponsibility 

Democratic leaders crossed up the 
strategy by scheduling a Friday vote on 
both a Republican version of the amend- 
ment and a hastily drawn Democratic 
substitute. Reagan assailed this substitute 
as a “sham,” and so it was. Its purpose 
was to enable some Democrats to claim 
that they had indeed voted for a balanced 
budget. Said New York Democrat Thom- 
as Downey: “It’s all a charade.” 

In the end, most Democrats decided 
they did not even have to bother with the 
charade, and the substitute was beaten bya 
resounding 346 to 77. The Republican 
amendment then got 236 votes in favor to 
187 against, less than the two-thirds need- 
ed for passage. Reagan stepped before the 
cameras to assert: “I share the deep burn- 
ing anger of millions of Americans.” It was 
a sample of the oratory and exaggeration 
that the voters will be hearing more and 
more of as the campaign heats up and the 
recession grinds on. —BSy George J. Church. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Neil MacNeil/ 
Washington | 





tion.” Said he: “Questions of personal conduct that do not 
threaten the peace and order of society cannot rightfully be 





decided by society.” He scrupulously avoided using the 


| 








words gay and homosexual. 

Mondale’s office has received only a few disapproving 
telephone calls over his appearance. However, it could come 
back to haunt him when his presidential campaign begins in 
earnest. But some political analysts think Mondale 
| madea smart move, Says a staffer at the Democrat- 
ic National Committee: “Mondale has been in the 
doldrums. But after a gutsy move like this, people in 
political circles may start talking about him.” 

Senator Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts 
addressed a similar gathering in California in 
April, and Senator Alan Cranston of California, 
who also has presidential ambitions, is scheduled 
to appear before such a group in Philadelphia. As 
more politicians make these appearances, it seems 
likely that the risks of seeking such support will 
Mondale in New York be reduced. 
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George Wallace Overcomes 


Running for Governor with new black friends 





Given the history, 
is this tenderness. An 
odd, sweet quiet 


and grove in the Sep- 
tember 
The people, after 
their rally, rest al- 
| most dreamily on the threadbare grass. 
George Wallace has spoken. He sits in his 
wheelchair on the small flatbed metal 
stage in the park at Noccalula Falls near 
Gadsden. The people come to him. They 
fall into a long, orderly line to file past and 
take his hand and have him sign their 
Wallace posters. 
Their gazes mix awe and deep famil- 
iarity and shyness. They are blue-collar 
| people, or else small farmers who work 
| these hills. Mostly they have rough, coun- 
| try faces and washed, flat, distantly Celtic 
| eyes. People in wheelchairs are pushed up 
to his wheelchair, and George Wallace 
reaches out the gentlest communing hands 
to them, and spends long moments with 
each, consoling and almost, one thinks, 
healing. He has the nimbus of saint and 
martyr—or at any rate, of a celebrity who 
has passed through the fire and the greater 
world; he has come back to them from his- 
tory, come back with powder burns. 
Northerners should watch Wallace 
with his people. The process is tribal, a 
rite of communion. Only by watching it 
can one begin to analyze the disconcert- 
| ing news that a fairly large number of Al- 
abama blacks have, in 1982, joined the 
Wallace tribe. 
One of George Wallace’s heroes, 
Stonewall Jackson, had a military prem- 
ise: “Mystery. Mystery is the secret of suc- 








a talent for moving armies unpredictably. 
George Wallace’s gubernatorial cam- 
paign this year is exploring a few deeper 
mysteries of the human character or, at 
| any rate, of the human memory: questions 
that involve the capacity of the politi- 
cian’s heart to change, the mind to forget 
| and the Alabama black to forgive. The 
South has profound shallows 
Last week Wallace won the Demo- 
| cratic nomination to become Governor 
| for what would be an unprecedented 
fourth term (or fifth, if one counts 
the partial term served by Wallace’s wife, 
the late Governor Lurleen). Wallace, at 


63, beat a well-heeled moderate Birming- | 


ham suburbanite, George McMillan. Ala- 
bama liberals wince at the choice avail- 
able in November: either George Wallace 
or the Republicans’ pistol-packing law- 
and-order Reaganite mayor of Montgom- 
ery, Emory Folmar. In the weird way 
that these things happen, Folmar, 52, 
is playing the part of the old George 
Wallace in this race, running against the 
| new George Wallace, the aging and re- 
upholstered seg. 
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what astonishes one 


comes upon the field | 


afternoon. | 


cess.” Jackson meant a mystery of action, | 


The chief mystery of the campaign, at 
least to those with memories that run 
| back 20 years, is that many black Ala- 
bamians are voting for Wallace, and even 
working in his cause. The Deep South is 
supposed to be the one American region 
where the past means something. 

The Alabama Democratic Confer- 
ence, the state’s black political ma- 
chine, strongly supported McMillan in 
the primary. They brought in Jesse Jack- 
son and Coretta Scott King to speak 
against Wallace, to remind blacks of what 
Wallace had been. The majority of blacks 


(an estimated 65%) went against Wallace. | 


Still, it was the combination of rural 
blacks and rural whites and blue-collar 
workers that won for Wallace. That any 


blacks at all enlisted with Wallace is rea- | 


son to reflect. 

The poison and paranoia have most- 
ly gone out of the issue of race in Ala- 
bama. (Look for them more in South Bos- 
ton, say, there in a cradle of abolitionism.) 
The countryside is peaceful now along 
the route from Selma to Montgomery, 
through Dallas County and “bloody 
Lowndes,” the old Black Belt over which 
so many gusts of racial violence have 
passed. But still one looks across the cot- 
ton fields at the tall, deep Alabama forests 
that are primordially rich and inviting 
and sinister. 

Something of the quality of those 
woods occasionally comes out in George 
Wallace’s voice: a slurred dankness and a 
warning. But mostly his message is one of 
populist conciliation. Wallace is a born- 
again Christian. He appeared before the 
assembled blacks of the Southern Chris- 











tian Leadership Conference in Birming- | 
ham last summer and apologized for his 
old segregationist politics. Have you 
changed in your attitude toward blacks? | 
Wallace is asked today. “No,” he re- 
plies. “I have respected and loved them 
always.” 

It is spiritually disorienting to see a 
black driving a car with Alabama plates | 
and a Wallace bumper sticker. It is surre- | 
al to walk into Wallace’s state campaign 
headquarters, a neobellum low-rise for- 
mer furniture store on the edge of Mont- 
gomery. There, amid the deep shag car- 
peting and the clickity-click of computer 
printers churning out voter lists, sits 
Mrs. Ollie Carter, a black Wallace work- 
er. All day she phones around the state 
with a gentle, churchgoing courtesy, ask- 
ing blacks for their support, reminding 
them to vote 





rs. Carter claims that 98% of the 

blacks she calls say they are support- 
ing Wallace. She taught elementary 
school for 19 years in rural Shelby Coun- 
ty, and remembers that none of her pupils 
had their own textbooks until George 
Wallace became Governor. Wallace peo- 
ple almost always mention his record in 
improving Alabama education (though 
the state still ranks among the lowest in 
literacy), especially those free textbooks 
for the children, and the system of 26 ju- 
nior colleges he started around the state 
And the fact is that, leaving aside the low 
growls of race, Wallace was generally 
quite a good Governor. As for all of that 
racial viciousness, Mrs. Carter squares | 
her frank and open countenance, earnest | 
and astonishing: “He has made some mis- | 
takes, But haven’t we all? You have to un- | 
derstand. The races are more bold and 
honest with each other in the South.” 
That is true. So is the opposite; the ex- 











Meeting the faithful at a labor rally near Gadsden, Ala. 





He is saint and celebrity to them, and has come back from history with powder burns. 
Le : a : 
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| that was the issue, it was states’ rights. | sams 








Nation 


That always sounded like a self-serving 
and morally evasive line. But maybe in 
the deeper levels of Confederate psychol- 
ogy, down in the almost pagan sources of 
Southern Scotch-Irish defiance, there is 
some truth in it. It is the truth of a pro- 
found sense of community, touchy and es- 
tranged and quick to take offense and to 
punish. It is essentially a tribal ethic. The 
tragedy of the South was that the honor of 
the white tribe came to depend upon the 
subservience of blacks. 

But in a sense, the tragedy of race was 
secondary in the drama of George Wal- 
lace. He used it, when convenient. But 
when he ventured into the presidential 
primaries, it was the honor of the tribe of 
outraged Middle Americans that he was 


























change between the races in the South has 
also been a drama of long silences, of the 
unstated. 

One theory has it that Alabama 
blacks have always been cynically know- 
ing about George Wallace, that they have 
figured all along that his segregationist 
behavior and rhetoric were matters of po- 
litical expediency. There is some truth in 
the theory. Alabama today has the second 
highest (after Michigan) unemployment 
in the nation: 14.5%. Everywhere in Ala- 
bama the message is the same: “Folks are 
hurtin’.”” Wallace has argued, so far suc- 
cessfully, that as an_ internationally 
known figure and the most experienced 
Governor in Alabama history, he can 
bring new industries and new jobs to the 
state. So many Alabamians, black and 
white, have accepted the logic that the 
chances are good Wallace will move back 
into the Governor's office. 

What holds the mind in the Wallace 
race, however, is the symbolism rattling 
around in the play. Wallace in the past 
has been accused of a mean and opportu- 
nistic depthlessness. Yet his career now 
opens upon unexpected dimensions of 
passion and forgiveness and redemptive 
possibilities. If Wallace is an opportunist, 
as every politician is, he has also dis- 
played resources of courage and endur- 
ance and temperament and even of grace. 

One recent night, George Wallace Jr. 
was riding up to Scottsboro—that reso- 
nant Alabama place name, home of the 
Scottsboro Boys—to give a talk to some 
Wallace workers at the courthouse. As the 
Cadillac sedan fired up the interstate 
from Montgomery in the dusk and into a 
soft Alabama night, George Jr. talked 
about his father. They are close. A few 
nights before his father was shot in Mary- 
land, George Jr. had a dream in which 
just such a shooting occurred, except that 
in the dream, George Sr. died. George Jr., 
a poised, intelligent, decent young man 
with his mother’s eyes and his father’s 
eyebrows, who works as director of ‘stu- 
dent finance at Troy State University, is 













riding forth to rescue and avenge. It was 
Pickett’s Charge across a vast suburban 
parking lot, and it ended in a bloody mess. 
But in a way it succeeded. The Reagan 
victory of 1980 was a vindication of Wal- 
lace’s social conservatism, if not of his 
populist economics. 

Driving back down from Scottsboro 
well past midnight, George Jr. turned 
in his seat with a small, inspired smile 
and said: “You remember The Last 
Hurrah? Well, in that one, at the 
end, Skeffington lost the election. Down 
here, we're going to have The Last Hur- 
rah, with a twist. We're gonna win!” 
Then he rode in silence all the way 
to Montgomery. —By Lance Morrow/ 
Montgomery 
























“Dollar Bill’s” Friends Are Rich 


Ss omeone once said that no man should be 
ashamed of his poverty; he should get rid 
of it as fast as he can. Texas Governor Wil- 
liam Clements did just that, transforming 
himself from an oilfield roughneck to the 
millionaire founder of Sedco Inc., one of the 
world’s largest offshore drilling companies. 
As the first Republican Governor of the 
Lone Star State in more than a century, 
“Dollar Bill” Clements, 65, who is seeking a 
second term this year, is proud to say, “The 
people of Texas like the idea that I can call 
the White House and someone will pick up 
the phone.” 

Democratic Challenger Mark White, 42, 
the state attorney general, responds that 
Clements’ connections have done Texas pre- 
cious little good. There are more than 
500,000 Texans out of work, and White is de- 
termined to pin the blame on Clements and 
the Republican economic policies that the 
Governor supports. Billing himself as both a 
law-and-order candidate and a consumer ad- 
vocate, he charges that Clements is insensi- 
tive to the needs of the workingman. 

Unfortunately for White, organization 































ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY DAVID LEVINE 





30 now. He has been giving political and cash often matter more than sensitivity 
speeches since he was seven and his dad- in Texas politics, and Clements has the edge on both. The incumbent has raised 
dy stood him up on chairs so he could nearly $10 million ($3.5 million came from a fund-raising dinner last June 
reach the microphone at political rallies. attended by President Reagan), and will probably outspend White by more than 
Once in Michigan, George Jr. remem- 3tol. 
bered, “I watched while my father just set White's best hope is getting out a large vote in the heavily Democratic state. 
a crowd on fire. Set them on fire!” Was Both candidates have fervently courted the Mexican Americans of south Texas, 
that frightening? he was asked. A pause. who usually vote Democratic, but even there Clements has some advantages. He 
“Yes.” But then: “I thought to myself: I may be seen as the candidate of “the Anglos and the big-business interests,” as 
wonder why it takes a man from south Al- one Hispanic activist put it, but White is remembered as the attorney general 
abama to set these people on fire. Why who fought bilingual education and public schooling for children of illegal aliens. 
isn’t there a man from Michigan who can Earlier, as Texas secretary of state in 1975, White opposed extension of the Vot- 
set these people on fire?” ing Rights Act. Says Roy Barrera Jr., a Hispanic judge appointed by Clements: 
George Wallace, the senior George, “The young Hispanics are not locked into the Democrats.” 

promises his people that he will never go The campaign has taken a nasty turn. White says Clements is “a clown” who 
out trying to set the rest of the country on uses “smear tactics.” Clements says the attorney general “is an incompetent law- 
fire again. “I already been shot outta the yer” who has lost most of his big cases. Responding, somewhat lamely, that he 
presidential race once,” he jokes sardoni- has won most of those that he appealed, White declares: “The heroes in Texas 
cally. Besides, he says, “everything I was were at the Alamo and San Jacinto. You've got to fight.” Facing Dollar Bill’s 
saying in the '60s and °70s is now the con- well-oiled assault, state Democratic leaders are wondering if, like the Texans at 
ventional wisdom.” It was never race at the Alamo, White lacks the organization and resources to win. 


all, it was Big Government interference 
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| Shultz has been pinned down 





| sian. As they sat in U.N 











Shultz’s World Without End 


Conducting global diplomacy on Manhattan's East Side 


ver since he took over as 
Secretary of State, George 


in his Washington office by the 
crossfire in Lebanon. “I can't 
remember when I last spent so 
long in the same time zone,” 
jokes the former globetrotting 
corporate executive. Finally, 
last week, he found a way to 
tend to the simmering dilem- 
mas of East-West relationships 


as well as the pressing prob- Speaking at the U.N. 


lems of the Middle East while 

staying close to home. At the United Na- 
tions to address the 37th session of the 
General Assembly, Shultz conducted a 
diplomatic shuttle among more than 30 
foreign ministers—all without leaving 
Manhattan’s East Side. 

The centerpiece of the whirlwind 
week was Shultz’s first official meeting 
with Andrei Gromyko. The Soviet For- 
eign Minister has met with nine Ameri- 
can Secretaries of State during his 25 
years in office. Since he speaks English 
fluently, he did not ask to have Shultz’s re- 
marks translated, but he did reply in Rus- 
Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick's office for their three- 
hour meeting, Gromyko gave a grim as- 
sessment of Soviet-American relations 
Shultz, in turn, pressed Gromyko on Mos- 
cow’s intervention in Poland, Afghani- 
stan and Cambodia, and on use of bio- 
logical and chemical weapons. The con- 
ference produced few concrete results; the 
main accomplishment was keeping busi- 
nesslike discussions alive and agreeing to 
meet again this week. 

Such a dialogue is important in reduc- 
ing the uncertainty that the aging Soviet 
leadership feels about Reagan. Despite 
the President’s assertion at his press con- 
ference last week that the Soviets “have 
a pretty good understanding as to where 
we stand,” there are reports that the 
Kremlin is currently engaged in a top- 
level debate over whether to try to im- 
prove relations with Reagan or to wait 
until a new Administration comes to pow- 
er. “Reagan’s rhetoric baffles them,” 
says Columbia University Soviet Expert 
Seweryn Bialer, who met last month with 
Central Committee members 

As the President noted last week, 
Moscow has exercised considerable re- 
straint during his term. Even though Sovi- 
et President Leonid Brezhnev sent two 
letters warning the U.S. not to send troops 
to Lebanon, he has not yet reacted to the 
American military presence there. The 
Soviets also note that they have refrained 
from giving full support to Central Ameri- 
can liberation movements and from di- 
rectly invading Poland. “Their policy is 
still oriented toward a relationship with 
America,” Bialer feels. A senior Western 
diplomat in Moscow agrees: “Some Soviet 
spokesmen have portrayed the relation- 
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ship as hopeless, but that is not 
their real thinking.” 

Gromyko raised’ with 
Shultz one of the few vestiges 
of Soviet-American attempts 
al cooperation, nuclear arms- 
control talks, noting that little 
progress is being made. Nego- 
tiators from both countries re- 
turned to Geneva last week to 
resume talks on limiting inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces 
(L.N.F) in Europe. Strategic 
arms reduction talks (START) 
are also set to resume in Geneva 
this week. 

Disputes over East-West relations 
have provoked a divisive crisis within the 
Western alliance. Washington’s attempt 
to impose sanctions on firms supplying 
equipment for the natural gas pipeline the 
Soviets are building from Siberia to West- 
ern Europe threatened to spoil Shultz’s 
dinner with French Foreign Minister 
Claude Cheysson. “Obviously they were 
not going to sort it out over paté,” said 
one US. official. So Shultz shifted the dis- 
cussions to the broader terrain of East- 
West economic relations and sounded out 
Cheysson on what Western strategy 
ought to be. Said a Shultz aide: “He is tak- 
ing it to a deeper level than a shouting 
match among allies. Cheysson was very 
responsive.” 

So, too, were the other European For- 
eign Ministers Shultz consulted: Britain's 
Francis Pym, Italy’s Emilio Colombo and 
Belgium’s Leo Tindemans. Shultz will now 
try to sort out the common interests that he 
heard in his conversations and propose an 
alliance policy on East-West trade. While 
the pipeline problem seems beyond so- 
lution at the moment, Shultz’s fence 





The main accomplishment was keeping businesslike discussions alive. 


mending may help contain the dispute. 

Much of Shultz’s time in New York 
was spent on the problems of the Middle | 
East (see WORLD). A key discussion with 
Syrian Foreign Minister Abdel Halim 
Khaddam ran four times as long as the 30 
minutes scheduled. The Syrians re- 
peated their commitment to withdraw | 
promptly from Lebanon if Israel does 
the same. “The U.S. was encouraged by 
the serious character of the exchange,” 
said State Department Spokesman John 
Hughes. To other Arab ministers, includ- 
ing Jordan's Marwan Kasim, Shultz em- 
phasized the need for Jordanian participa- 
tion in Reagan’s peace plan for the region. | 

Shultz has become concerned about 
moves by radical Arab nations to expel 
Israel from some U.N. agencies. Last 
month Israel was excluded from the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
prompting a US. walkout. There are 
signs that similar actions could be taken 
by other affiliated groups, and even the 
General Assembly. Shultz made it clear 
that the U.S. would walk out of, and with- 
hold funds from, any organization that 
made such a move 


he new Secretary hardly electrified 

the General Assembly with his 45- 
minute address outlining the Administra- 
tion’s approach to foreign policy. But 
Shultz’s cautious, even ponderous style 
served him well in private sessions. Un- 
like his frenetic predecessor Alexander 
Haig, who sometimes had staffers burst 
into meetings with important cables, 
Shultz listens intently to his guests and re- 
sponds slowly and softly. “He is rocklike,” 
says an aide. In the assessment of one 
French diplomat, “he appears bien dans 
sa peau, self-confident.” This reassuring 
style, more than anything else, showed 
that US. foreign policy, although not on a 
perfect course, has a steadier hand on the 
tiller. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported by 
Gregory H. Wierzynski/United Nations 


Gromyko’s assessment of U.S.-Soviet relations was grim, but Shultz was unflustered J 
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‘Poison Madness in the Midwest 
Seven people die after taking cyanide-laced Tylenol 





dam Janus, 27, had a minor chest 

pain last Wednesday morning, so he 

went out and bought a bottle of Extra- 

| Strength Tylenol capsules. About an hour 

later in his home in the Chicago suburb of 

Arlington Heights, Janus suffered a car- 

diopulmonary collapse. He was rushed to 

Northwest Community Hospital, where 

doctors worked frantically to revive him. 

“Nothing seemed to help,” said Dr. 

Thomas Kim, chief of the hospital’s criti- 

cal-care unit. “He suffered sudden death 
without warning. It was most unusual.” 


and motive, the killer clearly knew what 
he was doing. In each case, the red half of 
the contaminated capsule was discolored 
and slightly swollen. When opened, the 
capsules emitted the telltale almond odor 
of cyanide; the poison was present in 
quantities thousands of times the usual fa- 
tal dose. Says Police Chief Carl Sostak of 
Winfield, Ill., home of one victim: “Ap- 
parently a very sophisticated and very 
malicious person is at large who had to 
spend a lot of time and a lot of effort on 
this terrible plan.” 





at's ® nS 
Policeman checks Tylenol boxes in a pharmacy in Arlington Heights, lil. 
“Tf it was going to be a lethal dose, you wouldn't have time to call.” 








That evening, grief-stricken relatives | 
gathered at Janus’ home. Someone of- 
fered to go out for aspirin. No need, said 
Stanley Janus, 25, Adam’s younger broth- 
er, who had noticed a bottle of Tylenol in 
the kitchen. He and his wife Theresa, 19, 
each took at least one capsule. At 8:15 
p.m., five hours after his brother died, 
Stanley was pronounced dead. Theresa 
died on Friday afternoon. 

By week's end at least seven Chicago- 
area residents had died under similar cir- 
cumstances. Each had ingested an Extra- 
Strength Tylenol capsule laced with 
cyanide. Food and Drug Administration 
officials suspect that someone unconnect- 
ed with the manufacturer tampered with 
the drug; by their reasoning, the killer 
bought Extra-Strength Tylenol over the 
| counter, inserted cyanide in some of the 
capsules, then returned the bottles to store 
| shelves. Illinois Attorney General Tyrone 
Fahner suggests that “a disgruntled em- 
ployee in the production chain” was the 
more likely culprit. Whatever the method 


Twelve-year-old Mary Kel- 
| lerman of Elk Grove Village 
took Extra-Strength Tylenol to 
ward off a cold that had been 
dogging her. Mary Reiner, 27, of 
Winfield, who was poisoned on Thursday, 
had recently given birth to her fourth 
child. Paula Prince, 35, a United Airlines 


go apartment, an open bottle of Extra- 
Strength Tylenol near by in the bath- 
room. Says Dr. Kim: “The victims never 
had a chance. Death was certain within 
minutes.” 

The link to Tylenol was first noted by 
two off-duty firemen in the area who were 
monitoring their police radios at home. 
Philip Cappitelli and Richard Keyworth 
compared notes over the telephone and 
were struck by the fact that the painkiller 
had been mentioned in two of the reports. 
“This is a wild stab, but maybe it’s Ty- 
lenol,”” Keyworth speculated. They men- 
tioned their hunch to their superiors. 

The nation was alerted to the danger 



























stewardess, was found dead in her Chica- | 
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of the suspect drug as soon as the connec- 
tion was made. Police cruisers, rolling 
through Chicago streets Thursday after- 
noon and evening, blared warnings over 
loudspeakers. All three national televi- 
sion networks carried stories about the 
contaminated drug on the Thursday-eve- 
ning news. On Friday, the FDA belatedly 
advised consumers to “avoid in prudence” 
all bottles of the capsules. By then it was 
virtually impossible to obtain Extra- 
Strength Tylenol anywhere in the Chica- 
go area or indeed in many locations 
around the country. Two Midwestern re- 
tail chains, Jewel and Walgreen, with- 
drew all bottles of the pain reliever from 
their stores. 

The publicity caused a nationwide 
scare. One Chicago hospital received 700 
calls about Tylenol in one day. People in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and other cities 
were hospitalized on suspicion of cyanide 
poisoning. Dr. William Robertson, direc- 
tor of the Poison Control Center in Seat- 
tle, offered some grim words of reassur- 
ance: “If it was going to be a lethal dose, 
you wouldn’t have time to call.” 

J ohnson & Johnson, whose McNeil Con- 

sumer Products subsidiary manufac- 
tures the painkiller, immediately recalled 
bottles with lot number 1801 MA, MC 
2880 or 1910 MD, which were among the 
batches found in the victims’ homes, and 
sent out halfa million warning messages to 
physicians, hospitals and distributors. 
McNeil agreed to turn over all of the com- 
pany’s distribution records to the 
Illinois department of law en- 
forcement and to bear the cost of 
collecting unused and unsold Ty- 
lenol, an expense that could 
reach into the millions of dollars. 

Until now, Tylenol enjoyed 
a solid reputation and healthy 
sales. Analysts estimate that 
Johnson & Johnson sells be- 
tween $300 million and $400 
million worth of the analgesic a 
year. An $85 million advertising 
campaign has helped the com- 
pany increase its share of the 
pain-reliever market from 4% to 
37% since 1976. But the cyanide scare 
may do damage to the company’s prod- 
uct. Says one stockbroker in Chicago: 
“The name Tylenol is now linked with 
poison in people’s minds.” 

At week’s end authorities could only 
hope that more victims would not turn 
up. They were worried, too, that the cya- 
nide murders would encourage a new, 
over-the-counter terrorism that could be 
aimed at companies or random individ- 
uals. Already this year, someone tam- 
pered with eyedrops and nasal sprays sold 
in Los Angeles; at least ten people suf- 
fered burns, but no one died. The fright- 
ening truth, says FDA Deputy Commis- 
sioner Mark Novitch, is that there is no 
way to protect the public from people 
who do such things. —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago 
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The Beautiful and the Damned 





Divorce Pulitzer-style: the wild side of high society 


lorida has plenty of small towns, but 

one is famous above all the rest: Palm 
Beach (pop. 9,700) is a plush, pastel resort 
for the very rich. Florida also has plenty 
of divorces: 75,000 last year, more than 
any other state but California and Texas. 
But the divorce trial under way at the 
Palm Beach County courthouse has, like 
the town, achieved an over- 
charged notoriety. For start- 
ers there is a prize surname 
Herbert (“Peter”) Pulitzer 
Jr., 52, who filed suit to dis- 
solve his six-year marriage to 
the former Roxanne Dixon, 
nee Ulrich. Peter is one of 
Newspaper Publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer’s flock of grandchil- 
dren. He has money and lo- 
cal roots old and deep enough 
to prompt invitations to the 
oligarchs’ parties and all the 
charity balls. Then there are 
the grounds for the divorce 
action. So far Pulitzer or his 
witnesses have testified that Roxanne, 31, 
went to bed with a local real estate sales- 
man, a French baker, a Belgian race-car 
driver, the beautiful young wife of a hand- 
some old Kleenex heir, an alleged drug 
dealer and a supernatural trumpet. That’s 
right, trumpet. There are charges of drug 
use. And ménages @ trois. And incest. And 
death threats. “It doesn’t sound very 
American or normal,” admits a rich 
young acquaintance of the Pulitzers, a 
Palm Beach resident for more than 20 
years. “But it's Palm Beach. Palm Beach 
is not very normal in itself.” 

Indeed not, but the Pulitzers at least 
seem to be fighting over the customary 
prerogatives: money and child custody 
Roxanne, who was unemployed and liv- 
ing in a mobile home before she met Peter 
in 1974, wants a good chunk of his fortune 
(he owns citrus groves and hotels). He 
says he has only $2.5 million; she reckons 
it to be $25 million. Just her basic living 





$246,000 a year. Some prominent items: 
$25,000 for vacations, $12,000 for enter- 


other $18,000 to dress Twins Maclean and 
Zachary, 5, and $3,000 to buy the birth- 
day presents “Mack” and “Zack” are 
obliged to give their Palm Beach play- 
mates. Peter Pulitzer, athletic and severe- 
ly good-looking, hopes to convince Circuit 
Court Judge Carl Harper that Roxanne is 
a wastrel unfit to raise the boys. 

Dad does not claim to be unswerv- 
ingly wholesome. He admits that he 
sometimes joined his wife in the use 
of cocaine. He denies, however, her 
charge that he once flew a load of mari- 
juana from the Bahamas to Florida on 
board his plane. He also said in pretrial 
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expenses, she claims, will amount tosome | 


tainment, $18,000 for her clothes, an- | 








testimony that twice he joined in a drugs- 
and-sex frolic with Roxanne and Jacque- 
line Kimberly, 32, the third wife of James 
Kimberly, 76, an heir to the papermaking 
Kimberly-Clark fortune. But most of the 
time, according to Peter, his wife and Mrs 
Kimberly carried on their love affair 
without him. Roxanne claims that two 
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James and Jacquie Kimberly out on the town 


years ago, Peter gave Jacquie a gift- 
wrapped ounce of cocaine (value: $2,000) 
for Christmas. In a pretrial deposition Pe- 
ter denied it and suggested that Roxanne 
was the source of the coke 

Jacquie Kimberly, meanwhile, denies 
any sexual involvement with Roxanne or 
Peter in any permutation. “It's so ludi- 
crous.” she told the Miami Herald. *Pulit- 
zer is definitely deranged and desperate 
for the almighty buck. How can one take 
him seriously?” The Kimberlys met when 
she was 17, and seven years ago, they 
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| 
came close to divorcing. Both Jacquie | 
Kimberly and Sportsman James Kimber- 
ly, who affects a single earring, have been 
subpoenaed to testify. Says Jacquie: “It’s 
fortunate for me that my husband is such 
a strong, secure person.” At least “in 
our fight,” she adds, “no one else was 
involved.” 

In the present fight, it sometimes 

seems that no one is uninvolved. Liza Pu- 
litzer Leidy, 26, one of Peter’s three chil- 
dren by his first marriage (to Lilly Pulit- 
zer), was dragged in by Roxanne, who 
alleged that father and daughter had 
-had a sexual encounter in 
Europe in 1972. The putative 
=incest allegedly occurred two 
Lyears before Roxanne and 
= Peter met, and both princi- 
= pals deny any such intimacy. 
= Rather, according to Leidy, 
sher stepmother Roxanne 
Smade an untoward advance 
Zin 1979 after the two had 
sniffed cocaine in the bath- 
room of a West Palm Beach 
disco. Testified Leidy: “She 
said that if I ever felt I want- 
ed a lesbian relationship 
[that] she wanted to be the 
one I got involved with.” 

Retainers had vivid recollections as 
well. The Pulitzer twins’ former nanny, 
Estelle Godbout, testified last week about 
surfside lovemaking, in view of Mack and 
Zack, between Roxanne and Race Car 
Driver Jacky Ickx. Another servant, 
Johnny Capers, testified about trysts be- 
tween Mrs. Pulitzer and two other men 
One of her lovers, Peter Pulitzer charges, 
is a drug dealer who threatened to kill 
him. For her part, Roxanne claims Peter 
threatened to shoot her if she did not 
check into a hospital for drug-abuse ther- 
apy. She obeyed, and was hospitalized for 
five days last year 

Perhaps the most damning witness 
against Roxanne was her former “psy- 
chic adviser,” Janice Nelson, who moved 
into the Pulitzers’ house last March, six 
months after Peter had moved out to live 
aboard his 73-ft. yacht. The psychic says 
she ultimately decided that Peter was 
“being used unfairly by his wife,” and in 
court last week Nelson described in detail 
Roxanne’s sexual profligacy. Nelson as- 
sisted Roxanne in running periodic bed- 
room seances involving a dozen or more 
Pulitzer friends. On the foot of the bed 
were a black cape and a trumpet. Rox- 
anne explained in court that she was hop- 
ing “the dead would speak to the living 
through a trumpet.” Said Peter of the oc- 
cult sessions: “I don’t believe in spirit 
voices. I was kicked out for falling 
asleep.” Judge Harper reluctantly al- 
lowed the trumpet to be admitted as evi- 
dence. “I don’t know for the life of me 
how this is relevant,” he said, and added: 
“I’ve made so many rulings in this case, if 
I haven't made an error by now I ought to 
get the Pulitzer Prize.” —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Marilyn Alva/Palm Beach 
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WEST GERMANY 


Changing of the Guard _ 


Schmidt is out, Kohl is in, and an ambiguous new era beckons 


inally, the weeks of confusion and 
political conniving had come to an 
end, Bored though they were by a 
debate that had droned on for more 
than five hours, members of West Germa- 
ny’s parliament watched closely as Bun- 
destag President Richard Stiicklen rose to 
make a curt announcement: the opposi- 
tion motion of no confidence in the mi- 
nority government of Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt had carried by a 
vote of 256 to 235, with four absten- 
tions. While colleagues began con- 
gratulating Opposition Leader Hel- 
mut Kohl, the Christian Democratic 
Party chairman grinned broadly as 
he acknowledged the results of the 
ballot. Said Kohl: “Mr. President, I 
accept the vote.” 
Through a seldom used consti- 


tutional provision called a “con- 
structive” vote of no confidence, 
Kohl, 52, had become West Ger- 


many’s sixth and youngest postwar 
Chancellor, ending 13 years of con- 
tinuous rule by Social Democratic 
governments. Hours after the deci- 
sion, an ebullient Kohl, garbed in 
culaway coal, striped trousers and 
top hat, accepted the formal docu- 
ment of his appointment from Karl 


Carstens, President of the Federal 
Republic. Kohl declared his un- 
precedented parliamentary victory 


“a great day for democracy” and 
proclaimed the task ahead to be “a 
spiritual and moral challenge.” 

Last week’s momentous Bundes- 
lag vote grew out of weeks of virtual 
paralysis and political infighting 
between the country’s major parties 
following the Sept. 17 breakup of 
Helmut Schmidt's ruling center-left 
coalition. It marked the first time 
in West Germany’s postwar history 
that a change in leadership was brought 
about by the use of the “constructive” pro- 
cedure.* The unorthodox method of the 
changing of the guard in Bonn gave an el- 
ement of instability and uncertainty to 
the fledgling Kohl government, which has 
tentatively promised national elections 
for next March 6. Kohl’s new coalition 
is untested, and his Christian Democratic 
Union has not been overwhelmingly suc- 


*Under Article 67 of West Germany's constitutional 
Basic Law, a simple majority of deputies in the 497- 
seat Bundestag can remove the Chancellor provided 
that they “constructively” designate a successor, As 
Christian Democratic leader in 1972, Rainer Barzel 
tried and failed to use the provision to topple Social 
Democratic Chancellor Willy Brandt 
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cessful in recent state elections. Kohl’s 
new junior partners, the Free Democrats, 
led by Schmidt's former Foreign Minister, 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, carry the stig- 
ma of having bolted from their longtime 
coalition with the Social Democrats 


Since then they have suffered severe set- 
backs at the state level 
Beyond 


that, the new Chancellor 









The aftermath: Schmidt, right, congratulating his successor 
An unorthodox end to an eight-year reign as Chancellor 


will face vigorous opposition from the 
Social Democrats and from West Ger- 
many’s rising third force of environmen- 
talists and antinuclear activists known 
as the Greens. Kohl seemed to grasp the 
political difficulties confronting him as 
he faced television cameras after the 
Bundestag vote. Said he: “Now I am the 
Chancellor. I have been in politics too 
long, know too much about the daily 
routine of politics, not to know what dif- 
ficulties lie ahead.” 

Schmidt, 63, looked ashen as he 
shook hands with Kohl following the 
Bundestag debate that preceded the bal- 
loting. After eight highly visible years as 





Chancellor, Schmidt precipitated the 
no-confidence vote when he abruptly 
broke up the S.P.D.’s alliance with the 
Free Democrats and called unsuccess- 
fully for new elections after it had be- 
come obvious last month that the Free 
Democratic Party (RD.P.) was about to 
switch its allegiance to Kohl. Schmidt’s 
departure from the _ glass-and-steel 
Chancellery in Bonn marks the end 
eof an era. The economist-politician 
sfrom Hamburg, a man of formida- 
sble intellect and political skill, es- 
f tablished himself as a world states- 
man, the first West German leader 
since World War II to pursue an 
ssertive foreign policy unclouded 
by guilt about the past. One long- 
time acquaintance who was 
shocked by Schmidt's defeat, for- | 
mer U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, praised the ousted Chancel- 
lor for “his great intelligence and a 
great deal of wisdom—he has a 
rare combination of both.” 

Schmidt spent his last evening 
as Chancellor working in his office 
until about 8 p.m., then took a car 
to S.P.D. headquarters on Bonn’s 
Ollenhauerstrasse to address a rain- 
drenched rally of some 1,500 party 





faithful. Wearing his trademark 
blue wool sailor's cap, Schmidt 
drew thunderous cheers as he de- 


clared: “The S.P.D. is the only par- 
ty committed to peacemaking.” 

The Bundestag convened 
promptly at 9 the next morning. 
Speaker after speaker from each side 
droned on, charging the opposing 
forces with treachery and duplicity 
Schmidt, dressed in a dark-blue suit, 
sat in the first seat of the government 
bench, characteristically studying 
documents, making small marginal 
notes, seemingly paying no attention 
to the debate. Kohl occupied seat No. 13 
of the opposition benches; behind and 
above him, in the chamber’s diplomatic 


gallery, were Kohl's wife Hannelore 
and their two sons, Walter, 20, and 
Peter, 18 


Schmidt began his 58-min. valedic- 
tory speech with a litany of S.P.D. ac- 
complishments over the past 13 years 
Then he lashed out at the newly formed 
center-right coalition that was about 
to bring down his government. “Your 
way of behaving is legal, but it has no 
inner, no moral justification,” shouted 
Schmidt. “The voters will not forget this 
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behavior for many years.” He admon- 
ished Kohl to “tell the whole people to- 
day, without ifs or buts, that we will 
elect a new parliament on March 6 
Because of all the speeches, the secret 
balloting on Kohl's no-confidence mo- 
tion began two hours later than sched- 
uled. Though the votes were tallied be- 
hind closed doors, expectant Christian 
Democratic deputies got advance word 
that Kohl had won, and began slapping 
each other on the back and shaking 
hands. Exulted one: “We're back where 
we belong at last!” 

Five days before the Bundestag bal- 
lot, West German voters seemed to dis- 
play their unease about the impending 
new coalition in elections for the local 
parliament of the central industrial state 


of Hesse. Widely expected to win a 
clear majority in that election, the 
Christian Democrats polled 45.6% of 
the vote. The Free Democrats were 
wiped out of the assembly, gaining only 
3.1% of the vote, far less than the 5 

necessary to retain representation. Cam- 
paigning vigorously under the slogan 
“Betrayal in Bonn,” Schmidt's Social 
Democrats gained 42.8%, an increase 
of more than 10 percentage points 
over their predicted total. Said S.D.P. 
Chairman Willy Brandt after the elec- 
tion: “The electorate has spoken. The 
Hesse elections have strong national 


implications 

Brandt hoped that the Hesse results 
would deter the Free Democrats from 
joining forces with Kohl. Two days after 
the election, however, the 54 Free Dem 
ocrat members of the Bundestag decided 
by a vote of 34 to 18 to go ahead with 
the no-confidence maneuver 


low-key politician from Rhine- 

land-Palatinate has spent 

three decades in Christian 

Democratic national politics 
Kohl is a striking contrast to the hard 
driving and brilliant but sometimes 
arrogant Schmidt. Known in West Ger 
many as the Black Giant, the dark-com- 
plexioned 6-ft. 4-in. jowly Kohl is 
folksy, gregarious and a devout Roman 
Catholic. In the Bundestag, Schmidt is 
always poised and formal. Kohl, on the 
other hand, has frequently been seen sit- 
ting on the opposition benches roaring 
with laughter, as if parliamentary busi- 
ness were some huge joke. Kohl is fond 
of saying that “my strength is that peo- 
ple are ready to buy a used car from me 
without testing it.’ 

The personal differences between 
Kohl and Schmidt will undoubtedly 
stand out most sharply at international 
conference tables. With his economist’s 
training and his experience as West 
German Defense Minister under 
Brandt, Schmidt brought vast expertise 
to international economic issues and nu- 
clear defense questions within NATO, a 
gap that Kohl cannot hope to fill. Bal- 
anced against that however! was 
Schmidt’s notorious impatience, which 
drew sparks from other willed 


who 


strong 
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statesmen, and his increasingly frequent 
bouts of personal depression 

Despite his inexperience, the jovial 
Kohl may get along better than Schmidt 
did with Ronald Reagan and Britain's 
Margaret Thatcher. The fact that the 
three share a conservative political phi- 
losophy may be more important than 
one impediment to mutual understand- 
ing: Kohl speaks little English. In 
Washington, White House officials note 
with pleasure such Kohl statements as 
“People have come to think of the Sovi- 
et Union only as a détente and trade 
partner. We have to remind them of the 
true nature of Soviet expansionism.” 

On major foreign policy issues, how- 
ever, the difference between Kohl and 
Schmidt, at least in the short term, is 
more likely to be one of tone rather 
than substance—what a Kohl aide has 
called “continuity with new accents.” 
The new Chancellor will echo Schmidt’s 
firm stand in support of the 1983 instal- 
lation of intermediate-range cruise and 
Pershing II missiles in Western Europe, 
although he may face more vociferous 
opposition than his predecessor did 
from West Germany’s burgeoning anti- 
nuclear movement. Also, Kohl is unlike- 
ly to change West Germany’s position 
on the building of the Soviet gas pipe- 
line, since the project will have a di- 
rect effect on his country’s business 
interests 

Kohl will have to tread cautiously at 
home. Even before his Bundestag vic- 
tory last week, West Germany’s power- 
ful trade unions had begun girding for 
conflict with the new Chancellor, who 
must quickly come to grips with prob- 
lems of the country’s sagging economy 
The most sensitive issue is social-welfare 
spending: at a time when 1.8 million 
West Germans are unemployed, busi- 
nessmen are complaining loudly that 
70% of their labor costs are for social 
benefits, the steepest percentage in 
Western Europe. Says Liane Launhardt, 
an economist for the Frankfurt-based 
Commerzbank: “There is no doubt that 
what we have done over the years is es- 
calate the social safety net Agrees 
Economist Wolfgang Baumann of the 
Cologne-based Federation of Industry 
What we need is a shift to supply-side 
economics, German-style.” 

Any such move is liable to trigger 
harsh union reaction. In response to a rel- 
atively mild Kohl proposal for limiting 
public-sector wage increases, Monika 
Wulf-Mathies, leader of the country’s 1.2 
million-member civil servants union, 
called the plan a “declaration of war,” 
and threatened strike action if the pro- 
posal is carried out. Having long and pa- 
*tiently planned his parliamentary assault 
on the Chancellor’s office, Kohl must 
now prepare for all the battles that his 
new job will entail By George Russell. 
Reported by Roland Flamini and John Moody/ 
Bonn 


Helmut Kohli being sworn in as the new 
Chancellor by the Bundestag president 
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| Landing by helicopter and amphibious assault vehicles, the first of 1,200 U.S. Marines arrive in Lebanon to help keep the peace 


MIDDLE EAST 


Once More into the Breach 





The Marines have landed, again, and Israel launches a massacre probe 


deep Mediterranean waters, their 
M-16 automatic rifles held high 
over their heads. Others arrived in am- 
phibious assault vehicles that splashed up 
on the beach and rumbled toward the air- 
port. Still others clambered out of hover- 
| ing Chinooks and Sea Stallions from the 
| aircraft carrier Guam, anchored some 
two miles offshore. The U.S. Marines 
were back in Lebanon last week, 1,200 
strong, only 19 days after leaving that 
embattled country following the evacua- 
tion of some 11,000 Palestine Liberation 
Organization guerrillas from West Beirut. 
The latest mission of the Leathernecks’, 
as well as of French and Italian troops: to 
help the Lebanese government maintain 
| order in the wake of last month’s massa- 
cre of as many as 400 Palestinians by 
Lebanese Christian militia forces allied 
to Israel. 

The other members of the multi- 
national peace-keeping force had already 
taken up their positions by the time the 
Marines landed. France's 1,560 men were 
stationed in the northern part of the capi- 
tal, including the Sabra and Shatila refu- 
gee camps, where the massa- 
cre took place. To the south 
were 1,200 Italians, whose 
zone included Burj al Baraj- 
neh, the largest Palestinian 
camp in West Beirut. The 
American zone consisted of 
the area around Beirut Inter- 
national Airport (see map). 

The Marines’ landing had 
been delayed four days by a 
dispute over the evacuation of 
Israeli troops from the airport. 
The Israelis had arranged to 
keep a small technical unit 
there, but the Reagan Admin- 
istration insisted on the re- 
moval of all but one Israeli air 


Ss: waded ashore through waist- 





Prime Minister Menachem Begin capitu- 
lated to the American demands after re- 
ceiving what US. officials described 
as an “extremely tough” cable from 
Washington. 

Administration officials had little 
time to rejoice over that small victory be- 
fore they received more bad news from 
Beirut. A 155-mm “cluster” shell, of the 
type supplied by the US. to Israel, ex- 
ploded on the airport tarmac, killing one 
Marine and wounding three others. The 
shell was apparently left over from the 
heavy fighting last summer between Is- 
raeli troops and guerrillas of the P.L.O. 
The dead man, Corporal David L. Rea- 
gan, 21, of Chesapeake, Va., was a com- 
bat engineer assigned to clear the airport 
of land mines and other explosives. 

That accident came at a time of both 
hope and worry as Lebanon groped for a 
semblance of normality in the aftermath 
of its repeated disasters. Only hours be- 
fore the fatal explosion, Lebanese Presi- 
dent Amin Gemayel had officially re- 
opened the airport to commercial flights 
and proclaimed an end to the so-called 
Green Line that since the 1975-76 civil 


wevey 





controller from the airport and Leathernecks searching for mines near the Beirut International Airport 





war had divided the capital into a pre- 
dominantly Muslim West and a Christian 
East. At a festive Beirut ceremony, com- 
plete with Lebanese military bands play- 
ing Yankee Doodle, Gemayel called the 
relinking of the city “a symbol of national 
unity and unity of the hearts.” 

Also seeking to foster unity, U.S. Spe- 
cial Envoy Philip Habib arrived in the 
capital late last week for talks with the 
new Lebanese President. Habib was re- 
turning from meetings in Israel, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt, where he had 
sought support for the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Lebanon and for Rea- 
gan’s Middle East peace proposals. In Je- 
rusalem, meanwhile, a massive outpour- 
ing of public criticism forced Prime 
Minister Begin to agree to a full-scale 
judicial investigation of Israel’s role 
in the refugee-camp massacre, a process 
that might ultimately lead to the fall of 
his government. 

The Marine casualties heightened the 
confusion over the precise role and dura- 
tion of the U.S. peace-keeping mission. At 
his Washington press conference last 
week, the President astounded aides by 
couwe visson intimating that the Marines 
would not leave Beirut until all 
Israeli and Syrian forces had 
withdrawn from Lebanon. Of- 
 ficials at the State Department 
and White House subsequently 
issued elaborate clarifications 
of what Reagan really meant. 
State Department Spokesman 
Alan Romberg insisted that 
the withdrawal of foreign 
troops was a goal but not “a 
criterion” for a U.S. departure. 
Testifying on Capitol Hill, As- 
sistant Secretary of State Nich- 
olas Veliotes set the end of 
this year as “the outer limit,” 
while a Pentagon spokesman 
said the troops would be there 
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all other troops from Beirut. Trying to o make something better out of a whole series of horrors. 





“as long as necessary. " Some 
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members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee said the casualties showed 
that the Marines were in a hostile situa- 
tion and that Reagan was thus required 
under the War Powers Act to seek con- 
gressional approval for any deployment 
exceeding 60 days. 

Seeking to resolve these apparent con- 
tradictions, the White House claimed that 
the President spoke from a “realistic ex- 
pectation” that the Israelis and Syrians 
would soon leave Lebanon. Indeed, both 
sides have professed their willingness to 
do so. Other U‘S. officials skeptically not- 
ed the extent to which the Israeli army 
had dug itself into southern Lebanon, 
building warehouses and-winter quarters. 
Observed one White House aide: “This is 
not a little bivouac.” The Syrians, who 
have some 30,000 troops in the Bekaa 
Valley, will not leave until the Israelis do. 
The long-range U.S. goal in Lebanon is to 
create enough stability on the north- 
ern border of Israel to reduce its secu- 
rity fears and lead to some solution of 
the Palestinian issue. To that end, the 
White House announced late last 
week that Gemayel had accepted 
Reagan's invitation to come to 
Washington on Oct. 19 for an “offi- 
cial working visit.” Said Veliotes: 
“We're trying to make something 

better happen out of a whole series 
| of horrors.” 


ne such horror was the Sept. 
Oo 14 assassination of President- 
elect Bashir Gemayel, Amin’s 
| younger brother. That atrocity had 
threatened to engulf Lebanon in sec- 
tarian turmoil and gave Israeli De- 
fense Minister Ariel Sharon an ex- 
cuse to send his troops into West 
Beirut. Late last week Gemayel’s 
Phalangist Party announced the ar- 
rest of a man suspected of planting 
the deadly bomb in its East Beirut 
party headquarters. He was described 
only as someone in contact with “foreign 
quarters.” There were no such leads, how- 
ever, in the death last week of P.L.O. 
Chief of Staff Saad Sayel, better known as 
Abu Walid. He was killed by some 30 
gunmen while inspecting guerrilla units in 
the Syrian-controlled Bekaa Valley. 
By far the worst in Lebanon’s string of 
horrors, the massacre at the two Palestin- 
ian refugee camps last month, is still not 


fully explained. The atrocities have gen- | 


erally been blamed on the Israeli-backed 


Christian Lebanese Forces, the Phalan- | 


gist-dominated coalition of Christian mi- 
litias. The Phalangists adamantly reject 
that charge. As an angry party spokes- 
man told TIME last week: “The Lebanese 
Forces command vehemently denies any 
participation in these acts or of ordering 
any of its units or its individuals to partici- 
pate. It is deeply regretted that guilt has 
| been assigned to organizations and indi- 
viduals before official investigations have 
been completed.” That disclaimer contra- 
| dicted reports by Western journalists and 


World 





informed Lebanese sources that Christian 
Lebanese militiamen took part in plan- 
| ning the raid 
While Lebanese authorities have been 
slow to investigate the incident, the Israeli 
Cabinet last week voted to launch a high- 
level judicial inquiry into Israel’s role in 
the massacre. The move was an about- 
face by Begin, who had initially refused to 
consider such a probe. Instead, he had 
sought to limit the political damage by ap- 
pointing Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Yitzhak Kahan, 69, as a special investiga- 
tor but one without explicit authority to 
compel witnesses to testify or to demand 
documents. Begin’s chosen investigator 
did not go along with the plan. Since two 
petitions demanding a full-scale judicial 
commission of inquiry had been filed with 
the Supreme Court, Kahan informed the 
government that he could not consider its 
| appointment until he had dealt with those 

















cases, which could have taken months. 

Meanwhile, outraged public calls for a 

| full-scale inquiry continued to mount. 

Some 400,000 protesters, roughly one- 
| tenth of the country’s population, jammed 
into Tel Aviv’s Kings of Israel Square the 
day before the Yom Kippur holiday. De- 
| mands for the resignation of Begin and 
| Sharon flooded in from newspaper edito- 
| rialists, workers, housewives and even se- 
nior army officers. 

Some of the heaviest pressure on Be- 
gin was coming from within his Cabinet. 
Interior Minister Yosef Burg, Welfare 
and Labor Minister Aharon Uzan and 
| Minister Without Portfolio Mordechai 
| Ben-Porat publicly announced that they 
| would demand a full commission of in- 
| quiry at a formal meeting of the Cabinet. 
| The implication was clear: the govern- 
| ment would fall if those ministers with- 

drew their support. Even Begin seemed to 
realize that defiance was hopeless. 
On the eve of the crucial Cabinet 
meeting, his aides passed the word 
that he was receptive to the idea of a 
judicial probe. 


hen the Cabinet session 
WW vvenes last Tuesday morn- 

ing, Begin startled his as- 
sembled colleagues with the disclo- 
sure that he had first heard about the 
massacre while listening to the BBC 
on the afternoon of Sept. 18, nearly 
two days after some members of the 
Israeli army reportedly knew what 
was taking place inside the refugee 
camps. “From the first day that I 
had learned of the massacre, I in- 
tended to hold an inquiry,” Begin in- 
sisted. His proposal for a full ju- 
dicial commission of inquiry with 
subpoena powers was then unani- 
mously approved. 

Gamely seeking to explain Be- 
gin’s reversal, an aide said: “If the 
| Prime Minister had agreed to an inquiry 
| right away, it would have been undertaken 

at a time when the whole world was going 
crazy and everyone believed Israel was 
guilty. Begin wanted things to calm down. 
He also didn’t want to appear to be giving 
in to public pressure.” 

In the end, of course, that is precisely 
what Begin did. Yet the process that had 
forced his hand also gave proof that the 
principles of democracy and justice on 
which Israel was founded had not been 
buried in the rubble of Sabra and Shatila. 
As former Israeli Ambassador to the 
United Nations Gideon Rafael put it: 
“The people of Israel are not only a stiff- 
necked but a fundamentally decent peo- 
ple. They will not tolerate a government 
that has morally, politically and economi- 
cally bankrupted the country.” 

Although Israeli democracy will sure- 
ly survive its shattering ordeal intact, the 
Begin government may prove less endur- 
ing. Both the Prime Minister and Sharon 
have said that they were prepared to take 

personal responsibility for Israel’s role in 
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the Beirut massacre, implying that they 
will step down if the inquiry reveals any 
Israeli complicity. But neither appeared 
ready to give up easily. At an acrimo- 
nious, closed-door session of the Knesset 
Defense and Foreign Affairs Committee 
on Wednesday, Begin bristled at an oppo- 
sition demand that he resign. Shouted the 
embattled Prime Minister: “Who should 
resign? I, with 50% of public opinion 
thinking I am the best man for the job, or 
| [Opposition Labor Party Leader Shimon] 
Peres, who has the trust of a full 5%?” 





have won some breathing space with 
his decision to allow a full judicial 
inquiry. The three-member panel* will 


F': the time being, Begin appeared to 


*Kahan last week named Supreme Court Justice 
Aharon Barak, 45, and Reserve General Yona 
Efrat, 56, to serve with him on the commission. 


have the authority to summon whatever 
witnesses and documents it wants. Al- 
though the commission may make rec- 
ommendations based on its findings, 
which are expected to be published with- 
in two to four months, it cannot force the 
Cabinet to carry them out. If the panel 
calls for the dismissal of any Cabinet 
members, it may be ignored. Said one Be- 
gin aide: “I'm not sure the commission 
can give a recommendation that a politi- 
cian who is elected by the people should 
resign. No appointed commission can 
change the will of the electorate. It’s un- 
democratic.” The aide did admit, howev- 
er, that the inquiry’s findings could create 
overwhelming public pressures on Begin 
or other ministers to resign. “For us, it’s a 
first step,” said Janet Aviad, spokeswom- 
an for Peace Now, a dovish popular 
movement that has been demanding a 





full investigation. “Our motto now is not 
to let up, not to allow any whitewashing.” 

Begin has so far rejected suggestions 
that he suspend the controversial Sharon 
while the commission does its work. For 
his part, the Defense Minister has stead- | 
fastly refused to step down. Sharon said 
last week that he accepted the principle of 
ministerial responsibility, but blamed the 
world for exploiting the Beirut killings “to | 
massacre Israel’s moral image.” He ap- 
pealed to Israelis to put an end to this dis- 
pute over who was to blame. “Have we as 
a nation decided to commit suicide?” he 
asked. “Can we not stop this hatred 
among brothers?” For Sharon the ques- 
tion had great personal relevance: if that 
“hatred” persisted, he might well lose 
his job. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem and 
William Stewart/Beirut 
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Sharon vs. the Army 


E ver since Israel's birth as a nation in 1948, the Israel De- 
fense Forces have enjoyed a position of uncommon esteem 
both in the country and beyond. David Ben-Gurion once re- 
marked that the I.D.F. was perhaps his nation’s most success- 
ful achievement. The London-based International Institute 
for Strategic Studies this year rated the Israeli military as the 
fourth most powerful in the world. Yet today, in the wake of the 
Beirut massacre, many among the I.D.F’s 172,000 regulars 
and 504,000 reservists are deeply demoralized. 

That rising tide of anger and frustration is directed pri- 
marily at one man: Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, a general 
and hero of the 1973 October War. Simply put, the soldiers 
are afraid that he will make the I.D.F. a scapegoat for the 
Beirut massacre. Brigadier General Amram Mitzna, head of 
the LD.F’s Staff and Command College, announced two 
weeks ago that he was requesting a leave of absence in pro- 
test over the killings. (He has since relented.) Mitzna bluntly 
told Sharon, “I have lost faith-in you.” More than 100 top Is- 
raeli officers, including everyone above the rank of brigadier 
general, met behind closed doors with Chief of Staff Rafael 
Eitan on Sept. 24 to complain about Sharon. A group of re- 
servists opposed to the Lebanon invasion addressed a peti- 
tion to Sharon last week signed by 1,000 of them, including 
150 officers, asking not to be sent to Lebanon. 

Sharon has fanned suspicion that he is trying to evade re- 
sponsibility for the massacre. During the Knesset debate two 
weeks ago on whether to conduct an official inquiry, the De- 
fense Minister hinted that when the opposition Labor Party 
was in power in 1976 Israeli officers took part in a massacre 
of Palestinians by Lebanese 





he was afraid that antiwar sentiment in the ranks would 
blunt the unit’s effectiveness. Members of the brigade de- 
nounced the charge and pointed out that they had indeed 
been summoned to the front. 

Even before the Beirut massacre, many Israeli soldiers 
felt that the 1.D.F. was beginning to forget its middle name. 
For the past 15 years, the I.D.F. has been mainly an army of 
occupation, with thousands of troops tied down in the restive 
West Bank, Gaza Strip and Golan Heights. Israeli soldiers 
last April were forced to perform the anguishing task of 
evicting Jewish settlers from the northern Sinai town of Ya- 
mit as part of the 1979 Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty. When 
Israeli tanks rolled into Lebanon last June, many soldiers ex- 
pected that campaign to last only a few days. Four months 
later, with 335 Israeli troops dead and 2,000 injured, many in 
the invasion force are questioning the utility of that mission. 
As one enlisted man in Beirut put it last week, “What are we 
doing here? We have no business being involved with these 
people. It’s time to go home.” 

The widespread grumbling among the military worries 
some Israeli officials, “It’s inconceivable to have officers who 
will not agree to carry out the orders of the Cabinet,” says an 
aide to Prime Minister Menachem Begin. “Whatever you 
think of Sharon, you can’t say you're not ready to listen to his 
orders.” No one, of course, is accusing the soldiers of insubor- 
dination, and most Israelis have grown used to grumbling 
within the armed forces. 

The reason is that the I.D.F. is truly a people’s army. All 
men who reach the age of 18 must serve for three years and 
then remain in the reserves until age 55. “When you have 
two-thirds of the army in reserves and professional officers 
serving under more senior reserve officers, there is a blur- 
H/RES—GAMMA/LIAISON ring of the boundary be- 





Christians at the Tel Zaatar 
refugee camp near Beirut. 
Sharon clearly was sniping 
at Labor Party Leader Shi- 
mon Peres, who was then 
Defense Minister, and not at 
the army, but 1.D.F. officers 
familiar with the matter is- 
sued angry denials. 

Sharon then said on Is- 
raeli television that he had 
decided not to call up a re- 
serve brigade during the 





tween military and civilian 
life,” says Dan Horowitz, a 
political scientist at Jerusa- 
lem’s Hebrew University. 
Indeed, the I.D.F. has from 
the start been animated by 
the same righteous anger 
and high moral purpose that 
has guided Israel through its 
tumultuous history. If the 
1.D.F. is a troubled force in 
the wake of the Lebanon 
campaign, so is the nation at 
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Hope Rises from the Rubble 





Out of Lebanon's agony, some prospects for peace 


The traumatic events in Lebanon have 
changed the shape of politics, diplomacy 
and geography in the Middle East. TIME 
Chief of Correspondents Richard Duncan, 
Washington Bureau Chief Robert Aje- 
mian, Associate Editor Henry Muller and 
Correspondent Harry Kelly last week end- 
ed a tour of the region. From their inter- 
views with Israelis, Lebanese and Palestin- 
ians, they concluded that the opportunities 
Jor progress toward peace are brighter than 
they have been in years. Their assessment: 


he most urgent task, in the view of 

nearly everyone, is the withdrawal of 
all foreign armies from Lebanon. Many of 
the officials interviewed expressed confi- 
dence that an agreement could be reached 
before the end of the year. The Syrians, 
who have had an army in Lebanon since 
1976, appear willing to accept their own 
withdrawal as the price for the pullout of 
Israeli forces, which are poised only about 
20 miles from the Syrian capital of Damas- 
cus. Jerusalem, for its part, is anxious to 
avoid the political and economic burdens 
of a prolonged occupation in Lebanon. 
The main difficulty is Israel’s demand that 
5,000 to 6,000 P.L.O. fighters who remain 
in northern Lebanon and in the Bekaa 
Valley leave at the same time. 

If all foreign forces withdraw from 
Lebanon, the question will then be wheth- 
er the new government of Amin Gemayel, 
who was elected only two weeks ago, can 
effectively reconcile the Christian and 
Muslim communities that have been at 
odds since the beginning of the civil war 
in 1975. Unlike his brother Bashir, who 
was assassinated only nine days before he 
was supposed to take office, Amin re- 
mains an unknown quantity. Though per- 
ceived as weak and inexperienced, Amin 
should benefit from his record as a concil- 
iatory figure in Lebanon’s fractious politi- 
cal world. While Bashir attempted to im- 
pose Christian supremacy in Lebanon, 
Amin remained in touch with the coun- 
try’s other religious communities. Chris- 
tians and Muslims alike seem to be ex- 
hausted by their internecine battles and, 
viewing the devastation of their country, 
may once again be willing to understand 
that they have no choice but to live to- 
gether. Although most Lebanese believe 
that elements of the Christian Lebanese 
Forces were responsible for the Sabra and 
Shatila massacre, Muslims have conspic- 
uously avoided the opportunity to discred- 
it the country’s new President. 

Israel, at the same time, has devel- 
oped a more realistic attitude toward its 
northern neighbor. The Begin govern- 
ment, which helped train Bashir Ge- 
mayel’s militia, was badgering the late 
President-elect only a few weeks ago for 
important concessions, including a peace 











treaty with Israel. After one meeting in 
which Begin repeatedly addressed Bashir, 
34, as “young man,” an insult in the Mid- 
dle East, Bashir returned to Beirut pro- 
testing that “they won't let me have my 
dignity.” Amin does not share his broth- 
er’s fondness for Israel, and the Begin 
government is determined to treat him 
with more consideration. Officials say 
that they will not insist on a peace treaty, 
and concede that the best guarantee of se- 
curity along Israel’s northern border is a 
peaceful, united Lebanon. 

Although the Israeli government has 
been chastened by the domestic reaction 
to the Beirut massacre, Begin’s opponents 
should not underestimate his recuperative 
ability. The decision to create a judicial 


commission of inquiry, belated though it 
was, will probably defuse emotions for the 
next few months. Moreover, even if Begin 
had to step down, Israeli policy on many of 
the key regional issues—sovereignty over 
Jerusalem, negotiations with the P.L.O., 
the future of the West Bank—would differ 
more in tone than in substance. 


onetheless, Begin may now face a na- 

tion that is more skeptical, more con- 
scious of how its image in the world has 
changed and less willing to give its leaders 
carte blanche to pursue military adven- 
tures. The massacre may also have curbed 
the Israeli tendency to regard all Palestin- 
ians indiscriminately as terrorists. The 
images of massacred women, children 
and old men, shown in gory detail on Is- 
raeli television, may create new percep- 
tions about Palestinians, notably the 1.3 
million in the occupied territories. 

With the departure of its fighters from 
Beirut, the P.L.O. faces a major test of 
leadership. The organization’s military 
option has been diminished, if not elimi- 
nated, for at least a year or two. As a re- 
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sult, the P.L.O. has become more vulnera- 
ble to diplomatic influence from a number 
of directions, not the least of them the 
U.S. While Chairman Yasser Arafat and 
his entourage consider what to do next, 
there are promising hints of change 
among Palestinians in the West Bank. 
Even some of the more radical P.L.O. 
supporters have reacted favorably to Pres- 
ident Reagan’s initiative of five weeks ago 
proposing Palestinian self-government in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip in associa- 
tion with Jordan. 

For all the horror and suffering it has 
generated, the war in Lebanon may have 
the positive result of breaking the Middle 
East’s diplomatic logjam. Both in Israel 
and in the Arab countries, preconceptions 
are being challenged and positions are 
changing. While few observers would be 
optimistic enough to suggest that peace is 
at hand, most agree that a renewed out- 
break of war in the Middle East is unlike- 
ly in the near future. 

Arab leaders have complained bitter- 
ly that the U.S., through its political and 
military support for Israel, shares respon- 
sibility for the invasion of Lebanon. Still, 
the Arabs are almost unanimously look- 
ing to the US. for leadership. (The Sovi- 
ets, who have watched their military 
protégés take a drubbing in Lebanon, 
have not found any diplomatic opening to 
re-establish themselves as honest brokers 
or benevolent mentors in the region.) 
Thus the U.S. has been handed a rare op- 
portunity; it can play an active role in per- 
suading Israel, Syria and the P.L.O. to 
withdraw quickly from Lebanon. The 
US. can also help Lebanon rebuild not 
only its devastated capital but its political 
institutions and its army. 

Meanwhile, President Reagan must 
try, in spite of Israel’s outright rejection of 
his peace plan, to persuade the Begin gov- 
ernment to return to the negotiating table. 
That is where the issue of Palestinian au- 
tonomy, the central question in the Mid- 
dle East, will have to be addressed. Begin 
rejected the Reagan peace plan in large 
part because it put the U.S. closer than 
ever before to those who have been insist- 
ing that Israel must restore Arab sover- 
eignty to the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
As long as Begin refuses to budge on that 
point, a lasting Middle East peace will 
remain elusive. 

Finally, the U.S. will have to continue 
to re-examine the long-held premises that 
its interests are identical to Israel’s and 
that only Israel can decide what to do 
with the material support it receives from 
Washington. The ultimate test for the 
U.S. will be whether it will have the pa- 
tience to maintain an active, creative poli- 
cy in the region, or whether, as it has so 
many times in the past, the U.S. will lose 
interest once the immediate crisis is over. 
If the U.S. does not seize this opportunity, 
the various parties are almost sure to re- 
turn to their rigid, entrenched positions. 
The result, sooner or later, would be more 
bloodshed. ay 
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In Cold Blood 
Evidence of P.O. W. killings 


or nearly two years, Iran and Iraq 

have been locked in an inconclusive 
war notable for its size and savagery. An 
estimated 200,000 soldiers from both sides 
have died, and 70,000 more have been 
taken prisoner. Yet even by those grim 
standards the charge was shocking: that 
Iran’s Islamic Guards, fanatical support- 
ers of the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
have massacred substantial numbers of 
unarmed Iraqi prisoners of war. 

The allegation surfaced last week in 
Paris, where members of the Mujahedin-e 
Khalq, a Muslim socialist party opposed 
to the Khomeini regime, released photos 
purporting to be of one such incident. The 
massacre, said to have occurred last Janu- 
ary in Bostan, a town in the southwestern 
province of Khuzistan, was photographed 
by Iranian officers sympathetic to the 
Mujahedin. According to the officers, Is- 
lamic Guards assembled a group of Iraqi 
prisoners in front of pictures of Khomeini 
and ordered them to chant slogans prais- 
ing the Ayatullah. Several dozen Iraqis re- 
fused. They were led away, and their 
hands were tied behind their backs. As 
regular army officers watched in disbelief, 
an earthmover dug a large ditch. After the 
prisoners had been placed along the edge, 
the guards opened fire. The bodies tum- 
bled into the waiting grave. 

Other disgruntled Iranian officers 
have reported similar killings by the Is- 
lamic Guards, who fight alongside the 
regular army but are under the command 
of the Islamic clergy. Last February, a 
group of guards allegedly captured about 
15 Iraqi soldiers in Gilan-e Gharb, an Ira- 
nian border town. As the P.O.W.s were 
being escorted to a makeshift detention 
center, a wounded Islamic Guard sudden- 
ly pointed at one of the Iraqis and yelled, 
“He killed Hamid!” The accused man 
was shot to death on the spot. The guards 
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then killed the other prisoners with bul- 
lets and bayonets. On several occasions, 
the guards have simply led prisoners to an 
isolated spot in the battle zone and killed 
them. When the guards returned to camp, 
they informed curious army officers that 
they had suddenly found themselves be- 
hind enemy lines and could not have re- 
turned safely with the Iraqis. Said one Ira- 
nian army officer: “We usually can’t stop 
the guards because they have the support 
of the clergymen at the front.” 

Indeed, the Islamic clergy ignores and 
at times even encourages the mistreat- 
ment of Iraqi P.O.W.s. The massacres are 
seen as a way to boost Iraqi casualty fig- 
ures and, perhaps more important, to in- 
still ferocity and brutality in the ill- 
trained guards for their larger mission. 
Most of them serve only a short time at 
the front before being shipped back to the 
cities to battle the regime’s stubborn do- 
mestic opponents. 


hat home-front war is getting bloodier 

too. Late last week, a bomb hidden in 
a truck exploded in the heart of the capi- 
tal, destroying a five-story hotel and three 
passing buses. Hundreds of wounded peo- 
ple were rushed to nearby hospitals, and 
rescue workers pulled dozens of bodies out 
of the rubble. According to Tehran Radio, 
some 60 were killed and 700 wounded. 
But at week’s end authorities still were not 
sure exactly how many were dead or who 
had planted the explosives. 

Meanwhile, urban guerrillas keep up 
their attacks. In Tehran alone, about 70 Is- 
lamic Guards a week are being killed by 
the Mujahedin. In one elaborate attack 
last week, the guerrillas staged a noisy mo- 
torcade for a pair of supposed newlyweds. 
When Islamic Guards told the “wedding 
party” that it was against Khomeini’s 
rules to celebrate in the streets, the bride 
protested loudly. As the argument grew 
heated and more guards gathered, one of 
the drivers honked his horn as a signal. 
The wedding guests suddenly pulled out 
submachine guns and blasted away. The 
toll: at least 25 Islamic Guardsdead. 













Labor’s Purge 


A victory for moderation 





he hecklers in the back of the gilded 

dance hall of Blackpool's Winter Gar- 
den Complex were, for the most part, un- 
characteristically silent. The debate, La- 
bor Party Leader Michael Foot, 69, coolly 
told his party’s annual conference, was vi- 
tal to Labor’s chances of ousting the Con- 
servative government of Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. Thatcher is expected 
to call a general election by next fall, and 
Foot’s warning did not go unheeded. Af- 
ter hours of impassioned speeches by par- 
tisans of left, right and center, the 1,229 
delegates voted by an unexpectedly large 
ratio of more than 3 to I tocurb the rapid- 
ly rising power of Labor's militant far-left 
fringe. 

The instrument of the purge, and the 
focus of last week’s debate, was a Foot- 
proposed “register” of approved party or- 
ganizations. Establishing such a list would 
permit the expulsion from Labor of mem- 
bers of any group not meeting certain 
standards of moderation. The move was 
aimed specifically at ridding the party of 
the Militant Tendency, a 6,000-member 
Trotskyist group that has successfully in- 
filtrated the party organization and wield- 
ed considerable power at local levels. By 
advocating such policies as abolition of 
the monarchy, nationalization of Britain’s 
200 largest companies and expulsion of 
U.S. forces and nuclear arms from the 
country, the militants have alienated 
many of Labor’s more traditional blue- 
collar supporters and spurred deep ideo- 
logical splits within the party. Labor's 
standing in the polls has slumped to a 15- 
year low and a number of popular party 
figures have defected to the centrist Social 
Democratic Party formed 
last year. 

The establishment of 
the register and a subse- 
quent move last week to 
give moderates a majority 
on Labor's policy-setting 
National Executive Com- 
mittee represent a clear vic- 
tory for the party’s majority 
of middle-of-the-road so- 
cialists. But the militants Michael Foot 
have vowed to fight back. 

Meanwhile, Thatcher is still riding the 
wave of public approval caused by her 
two-fisted conduct of the Falklands war, 
though such memories are beginning to 
fade. And despite 14% unemployment, 
the highest since the 1930s, Labor has 
been too preoccupied with factional 
squabbling to gain in the polls. Late sur- 
veys show Labor 13 percentage points 
behind the Conservatives and only three 
points ahead of the S.D.P.-Liberal alli- 
ance. Though Foot may finally have be- 
gun to quell opposition inside his party, 
there may not be enough time left be- 
fore a general election to subdue the 

opposition outside. =| 
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| DIPLOMACY 


Countdown to a Crisis 
| Britain dickers with China over the future of Hong Kong 





E ven for the vague, elliptical world of 
international diplomacy, it was a des- 
| ultory summit. After a ritual wiping of 
hands and sipping of tea, the two leaders 
spent 24% hours (about half of it in transla- 
tion) exchanging contrary views and, for 
all intents and purposes, agreeing only to 
disagree. Then, in an unfortunate conclu- 
sion to the visit, Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher left her final meeting in Peking 
with China’s senior leader, Deng Xiao- 
ping, only to stumble face first on the 
broad stairs. The unintended symbolism 
of the spill in full view of television cam- 
eras was not missed. On her arrival in 
Hong Kong Sunday, on the last leg of a 
two-week Asian tour, the Prime Minister 
faced a barrage of local criticism that she 
had got off on the wrong foot in the open- 
ing round of Sino-British talks over the fu- 
ture of the crown colony. 
That future, in the eyes of Hong 
Kong’s 5.5 million nervous residents, has 
never seemed more in need of clarifica- 
tion. From the luxurious mountaintop 
mansions of “the peak” to the factory 
floors of Kowloon, from the shimmering 
office towers of the business district to 
the wretched squatter camps near Aber- 
deen, the consuming topic of conversation 
nowadays is what exactly will happen to 
Hong Kong before July 1, 1997. That is 
the date when more than 90% of Hong 
Kong's land area, the 373-sq.-mi. New 
Territories, will revert to China under the 
terms of the 99-year lease that imperial 
| Britain wrested from the tottering Qing 
| Dynasty in 1898. Although earlier treaties 

gave Britain the remaining 34 sq. mi. in 
| perpetuity, that area depends on the New 
Territories for food and water and cannot 
survive alone. Literally overnight, Kai 
Tak international airport, half of Hong 
Kong’s new subway system, and most of 
the colony’s housing would no longer exist 
under the shadow of the Union Jack, but 
rather under the five-star flag of the 
People’s Republic. 

In Hong Kong, where the most au- 
| thoritarian portrait on public display 
shows the eyes of an anonymous Asian 
| woman commanding citizens not to litter, 
the rising if still distant threat of reunifi- 
cation has hit like a typhoon. After 
Thatcher’s visit, share prices on Hong 
Kong's stock market crashed 21% last 
week, while the Hong Kong dollar 
dropped by 414% to U.S. $0.16, a new low. 
To deepen the gloom, Hong Kong's Fi- 
nancial Secretary, John Bremridge, an- 
nounced last week that the colony’s econ- 
omy has been faring far worse this year 
than expected. Real economic growth 
will measure only 4%; it was 11% in 1981. 
Exports of goods produced in Hong Kong 
will decline 2%. And investments will rise 
only 3% 








, after reaching 13% last year 





Said a concerned businessman: “Today 
Hong Kong has double trouble: economic 
and political.” 

It was partly to shore up a slumping 
level of confidence that Britain suggested 
to China earlier this year that it was time 
to discuss the colony’s future. When the 
Prime Minister arrived in Peking, she ran 
into a diplomatic impasse. China’s leaders 
insist that they do not recognize any of the 
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Promises of Britain's “moral obligation.” 


earlier treaties and demand full sover- 
eignty over the entire colony. The British, 
fresh from a victorious war of sovereignty 
in the South Atlantic, have adopted an 
equally hard stand. As Thatcher said in 
Peking: “We stick by our treaties, unless 
we agree on something else. At the mo- 
ment, we stick by our treaties.” 

The most the two sides could come up 
with was a joint pledge to continue negoti- 
ations aimed at maintaining “the stability 
and prosperity of Hong Kong.” That was 
not especially reassuring for the residents, 
who, perhaps unrealistically, had expect- 
ed Peking’s guarantee that it would pre- 
serve the colony's aggressively capitalist 
character. To compensate, Thatcher went 
out of her way last week to assure wary res- 
idents that Britain was aware of its “moral 





Hong Kong 


obligation to the people of Hong Kong. 
Our differences can be reconciled,” she in- 
sisted. “We can reach a solution accept- 
able to China, the people of Hong Kong 
and Britain.”” Most Hong Kong residents 
remained unconvinced. Said Newspaper 
Columnist Margaret Ng: “People here are 
not confident that the Chinese govern- 
mentor the British Prime Minister will put | 
the interests of Hong Kong people first.” 

China, Britain and the colony itself 
have little to gain if the status quo is dis- 
turbed. For China, that could mean losing 
its main source of foreign exchange and 
capitalist know-how. For Britain, a Chi- 
nese takeover could spell the loss of one of 
the mother country’s biggest Asian trad- 
ing partners. For the colony, it could 
mean the end of an economy that last year 
racked up a gross domestic product of $22 
billion and ranked in the top 20 of the 
world’s trading nations. 


he latest indications from Peking are 

that China’s idea of sovereignty in- 
cludes a formula giving the People’s Re- | 
public some measure of political control 
over the colony. In a shrill attack late last 
week, Xinhua, China's official news agen- 
cy, declared that “unequal treaties forced 
upon the Chinese people provide an iron- 
clad proof of British imperialism’s plun- 





| der of Chinese territory. It is a sacred mis- 


sion,” the report added, “of the Chinese 
government and people to claim sover- 
eignty over Hong Kong.” But however 
mild, such control would mean an end to 
Hong Kong's special nature. “The Chi- 
nese have to admit,” noted London's Fi- 
nancial Times, “that, in effect, they can- 
not run Hong Kong because if they did, it 
would not be Hong Kong.” Added a Chi- 
nese businessman in Hong Kong: “The 
problem is that there are some officials in 
Peking who believe they could run Hong 
Kong, that they could somehow have a 
Communist administration and a capital- 
ist economy. They don’t understand what 
makes this place tick.” 

Other possible solutions include a 
gradual transfer of authority from Britain 
to China over a 15-to-30-year period, or 
joint rule by a two-nation committee. An- 
other way out of the impasse would be a 
deal that makes an artificial but face- 
saving distinction between the recogni- 
tion of sovereignty and its actual exercise. 
Britain could recognize Peking’s claim, fly 
the Chinese flag alongside the Union Jack 
over Government House and make other 
symbolic concessions while maintaining 
its present administrative control. Noted 
a British diplomat: “This would replace 
the fiction that Hong Kong is part of Brit- 
ain with the fiction that it is part of Chi- 

a.” That is as good an idea as any. In- 
deed, with that characteristic Hong Kong 
mix of greed and imagination, vendors 
are already selling T shirts emblazoned 
with the message “2096 OK” next to a 
crossed-out “1997,” — By Jay D. Palmer. 
Reported by Sandra Burton and Ross H. Munro/ 
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SPECIAL SECTION 














nce again an all too familiar tale of 

bloodshed and tragedy in the Mid- 

dle East dominates the world’s 

news. In Lebanon, foreign soldiers 

troop the streets of Beirut in hopes 
of keeping that country’s feuding factions from 
one another's throats. In Israel, a nation shak- 
en by the question of its culpability, by omission 
or commission, for the massacre of Palestinians 
in Beirut, Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
Saces the greatest challenge yet to his five-year 
rule. Against this backdrop, TIME begins ex- 
cerpting on the following pages the memoirs of 
an American President, who, as he writes, 
“spent more of my time working for possible so- 
lutions to the riddle of Middle East peace than 
on any other international problem.” It was 
Jimmy Carter who brought Begin and Egypt's 
President Anwar Sadat together for 13 days of 
highly charged negotiations that finally pro- 
duced the Camp David accords of September 
1978. That agreement remains the framework 
for a broader peace settlement now being 
pushed forcefully by Ronald Reagan. 
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Keeping 
Faith 


Memoirs of a President 


In Keeping Faith, a 622-page account of 
his White House tenure to be published on 
Nov. 2 (Bantam Books; $22.50), Carter pre- 
sents the most intimate and detailed version to 
date of the scene behind the scenes at Camp 
David—the intense arguments, the searing ani- 
mosities, the repeated near breakdowns before 
final success. He also illuminates Begin’s often 
infuriating and exasperating behavior today by 
offering insights gained at Camp David into the 
Israeli Prime Minister’s character. 

This week's excerpt is the first of two that 
TIME will present from the book that, the au- 
thor notes in his preface, “is my own work, 
typed by me at home on my trusty word proces- 
sor.” To produce it, he condensed some 5,000 
pages of recollections he had dictated daily 
while serving in the Oval Office. In Part 1, Car- 
ter not only reviews the tumultuous days at 
Camp David but also comments, in an exclu- 
sive four-hour interview with TIME, on current 
Middle East relations and on the policies, for- 
eign and domestic, of his successor, whom he 
does not admire. 
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Prelude to | 
Camp David 


ooking back, I find it remarkable how constantly the 
work for peace in the Middle East was on my mind. I had 
made an extensive visit through Israel in May 1973, 
while still Governor of Georgia, invited by Prime Minis- 
ter Golda Meir to learn at first hand about her nation. This gave 
Rosalynn, Jody Powell, who was to become my White House 
press secretary, and mea chance to learn more about the land of 
the Bible, which we had studied since early childhood. We spent 
almost a week traveling around the surprisingly tiny country. For 
three days, before dawn, I was in the streets of Old Jerusalem, 
and filled each day and night with exciting visits to holy places of 
ancient history and to sites where history was still being made. 

We lunched with the mayor of Nazareth, drove all around 
the Sea of Galilee, went to 
Cana, walked the hills 
around Capernaum, studied 
the excavations at Jericho, 
worshiped at Bethlehem and 
swam in the Dead Sea. Rosa- 
lynn and I also walked along 
the escarpments of the Golan 
Heights, traveled slowly 
down the entire length of the 
Jordan River, rode the torpe- 
do boats at Haifa and viewed 
a parade at a military train- 
ing center at Bethel. 

In my affinity for Israel, I 
shared the sentiment of most 
other Southern Baptists that 
the holy places we revered 
should be preserved and 
made available for visits by 
Christians, and that members of other religious faiths should 
have the same guaranteed privileges concerning their sacred 
sites. Prior to the 1967 war there were no such assurances; under 
Jordanian rule, the areas were often closed, and some holy places 
were vandalized. 

The Judaeo-Christian ethic and study of the Bible were 
bonds between Jews and Christians that had always been part of 
my life. I also believed very deeply that the Jews who had sur- 
vived the Holocaust deserved their own nation and that they had 
a right to live in peace among their neighbors. I considered this 
homeland for the Jews to be compatible with the teachings of the 
Bible, hence ordained by God. These beliefs made my commit- 
ment to the security of Israel unshakable. 

These were thoughts I shared with many other Americans, 
but as President I needed a broader perspective. For the well- 
being of my own country, I wanted the Middle East region stable 
and at peace; I did not want to see Soviet influence expanded in 
the area. In its ability to help accomplish these purposes, Israel 
was a strategic asset to the U.S. 

Since I had made our nation’s commitment to human rights 
a central tenet of our foreign policy, it was impossible for me to 
ignore the very serious problems in the West Bank. The contin- 
ued deprivation of Palestinian rights was contrary to the basic 








moral and ethical principles of both our countries. In my opinion 
it was imperative that the U.S. work to obtain for these people 
the right to vote, to assemble and to debate issues that affected 
their lives, to own property without fear of its being confiscated 
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Sadat arriving in Israel: “A shining light burst on the scene” 
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and to be free of military rule. To deny these rights was indefen- 
sible for a free and democratic society. 

I had no strong feelings about the Arab countries. I had nev- 
er visited one and knew no Arab leaders. Then on April 4, 1977, 
a shining light burst on the Middle East scene for me. I met Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat of Egypt, a man who would change history 
and whom I would come to admire more than any other political 
leader in the world. 

At the beginning of Sadat’s visit to Washington, I thought he 
was a bit shy or ill at ease because he was sweating profusely. But 
he told me he had been unwell, with chills in Paris and a high 
fever since he had arrived in our country. Sadat’s complexion 
was much darker than I had expected, and I noticed immediate- 
ly a callused spot at the center of his forehead, apparently caused 
by a lifetime of touching his head to the ground in prayer. He 
didn’t smoke very much, but he always wanted his pipe near by, 
and was irritated when his aide was slow in delivering it. 

He was charming and frank, and also a very strong and cou- 
rageous leader who would not shrink from making difficult polit- 
ical decisions. He was extraordinarily inclined toward boldness 
and seemed impatient with those more timid or cautious. I 
formed an immediate impression that our friendship could be 
very significant for both of us and that the prospects for peace in 
his troubled region might not be dead 

After a few weeks, Menachem Begin, then known to many 
paviowumexenuemsy Americans as a right-wing 

radical leader, was elected to 

f head Israel’s government. Is- 

raeli citizens, the American 

Jewish community and I 

were shocked. None knew 
what to expect. 

The more I dealt with 
- other Arab leaders, the more 
disparity I discovered be- 
tween their private assur- 
ances and their public com- 
ments. They would private- 
ly put forward ideas for 
peace and encourage us in 
any reasonable approach. 
However, the peer pressure 
among them was tremen- 
dous. None—apart from Sa- 
dat—was willing to get out in 
front and publicly admit a willingness to deal with Israel. 

President Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem on Nov. 19-21 and his 
speech to the Knesset were among the most dramatic events of 
modern history. At the First Baptist Church in Washington, I 
prayed publicly for peace during a special early-morning service, 
and then the congregation adjourned so we could return to our 
homes in time to watch the arrival ceremonies on television. Sa- 
dat made a great speech, spelling out in very blunt terms the 
Arab requirements for any peace settlement. The meaning of the 
words themselves was muted by the fact that he was standing 
there alone, before his ancient enemies, holding out an olive 
branch. The Israeli welcome to him was truly remarkable. The 
Israelis were also facing their ancient enemy. 

On May |, 1978, Prime Minister Begin came over for the 
American commemoration of the 30th anniversary of the state 
of Israel, and we had a private discussion. I told him that peace 
in the Middle East was in his hands, that he had a unique oppor- 
tunity to either bring it into being or kill it and that the Arabs 
genuinely wanted peace, particularly Sadat. My guess was that 
he would not take the necessary steps to bring peace to Israel— 
an opportunity that might never come again. 

There was no prospect for success if Begin and Sadat stayed 


, 
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| apart; and their meetings had now become fruitless because the 


two men were too personally incompatible to compromise on the 
issues facing them. There was only one thing to do, as dismal and 
unpleasant as the prospect seemed: I would try to bring Sadat 


| and Begin together for an extensive negotiating session with me. 
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Thirteen 
Days on the 
Mountain 


t was an especially beautiful evening in one of the loveliest 

places on earth. We were staying for a few days of rest in the 

Brinkerhoff Lodge on the edge of Jackson Lake in Wyo- 

ming. The Grand Tetons rose into the clear sky across the 
water, some of our newest and most unweathered mountains, the 
sharp peaks a breathtaking spectacle. Earlier in the day, I had 
been fly-fishing for cutthroat trout in the nearby Snake River. 
Late in the afternoon, Amy and I had picked wild huckleberries 
in a grove of quaking aspen near the cabin, and we all enjoyed a 
delicious berry pie for supper. Although it was not cold, Rosa- 
lynn and I built a small fire just to watch the flames in the open 
fireplace. It had been one of those special days. 

But at its close my thoughts were not on the cutthroat trout, 
the delicious food or the beauties of nature. It was late at night, 
and I was very tired. I was studying a thick volume, written espe- 
cially for me, about two men: Menachem Begin and Anwar Sa- 
dat. In a few days, on Sept. 5, 1978, I would welcome them to 
Camp David. Ours would be a new approach, perhaps unprece- 
dented in history. Three leaders of nations would be isolated 
from the outside world; an intensely personal effort would be re- 
quired of us. I had to understand these men! 

Psychological analyses of two of the protagonists had been 
prepared by a team of experts within our intelligence communi- 
ty. This team used information derived from a detailed scrutiny 
of events, public statements, writings, known medical histories 
and interviews with personal acquaintances of the leaders under 
study. During the coming days at Camp David, my studies at the 
foot of the Grand Tetons were to pay rich dividends. 

I directed our negotiating group to assume as our immediate 
ambition a written agreement for peace between Egypt and Isra- 
el, with an agenda for implementation of its terms during the 
succeeding months. I was convinced that if we three leaders 
could not resolve the very difficult issues, some of which had nev- 


er before been addressed forchrightly, then no group of foreign | 
| el. He said that all Israelis must leave Egyptian territory and that 


ministers or diplomats could succeed. I had no idea whether we 
would succeed. I only knew that we were at a turning point and 
that the stakes were very high. Our plans called for us to stay 
three days, but we were willing to stay as long as a week if we 
were making progress. 

Despite my efforts to the contrary, expectations had built up 
to a fever pitch. My only hope was that in the quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere of our temporary home, both Begin and Sadat would 
come to know and understand each other better, and that they 
would trust me to be honest and fair in my role as mediator and 
active negotiator. It was soon to be obvious that Sadat seemed to 
trust me too much, and Begin not enough. 

It is not easy now to describe my own feelings as the meeting 
approached. Without being melodramatic, perhaps I can draw a 
parallel to the attitude of many servicemen who go into battle, or 
the feeling of some of my shipmates and me while we served in 
the submarine force. There was a curious fatalism about the pro- 
cess. Much of the pain and trepidation comes when the original 
commitment is made, and one has to accept the prospect of 
serious danger or failure. Subsequently, each passing day can 
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be enjoyed with a sense of thanksgiving that one is spared. 

Camp David is truly beautiful, with the cottages and paths 
snuggled on top and down one side of a small mountain, shel- 
tered by a thick growth of stately oak, poplar, ash, locust, hickory 
and maple trees. A security fence encompasses about 125 acres 
of rocky terrain, and the close proximity of the living quarters 
engenders an atmosphere of both isolation and intimacy, condu- 
cive to easing tension and encouraging informality. 


Day 1: No compatibility at all 





TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. Rosalynn helped me greet President 
Sadat in the early afternoon. His wife Jehan had to remain in 
Paris to be with one of their grandchildren, who was ill. I had 
particularly wanted the three wives to be with us to ease some of 
the tension and create a more congenial atmosphere. There was 
no compatibility at all between Begin and Sadat. 

Sadat would be much more willing to strive for a comprehen- 
sive agreement, while Begin would probably want to limit what 
might be achieved, because he was more satisfied with the status 
quo and was very leery about giving up any control over the West 
Bank or the Israeli settlement area in the Sinai. Sadat was strong 
and bold, very much aware of world opinion and of his role as 
the most important leader among the Arabs. I always had the 
impression that he looked on himself as inheriting the mantle of 
authority from the great pharaohs and was convinced that he 
was a man of destiny. Deeply religious, he had asked that a spe- 
cial place be found for him to worship; we set aside the room 
where we had services when our family was at Camp David. 

Sadat was impatient with the weakness of others and fre- 
quently derided some of his fellow leaders in the Middle East, 
but at least he respected Begin’s strength and courage. Neverthe- 
less, Sadat also seemed somewhat impatient with Begin, distrust- 
ful of him. Determined to succeed, he was therefore inclined to 
form a partnership with me in opposition to Begin. His first pref- 
erence was obviously a settlement; his second, an agreement 
with me that would be so good for Israel that Begin would be 
condemned if he rejected it. 

About 2:30 p.m., Rosalynn and I walked up to the helicopter 
landing pad to welcome Sadat. When he and I sat on the terrace 
behind my cabin, Aspen, he did not waste any time. He empha- 
sized that he was eager to conclude a total settlement of the is- 
sues, and not merely establish procedures for future negotiations. 
He was convinced that Begin did not want an agreement and 
would try to delay progress as much as possible. Sadat stated that 
he would back me in all things and that he had a comprehensive 
settlement plan “here in my pocket,” He was prepared to be flex- 
ible on all issues except two: land and sovereignty. 

He concurred with me that if Begin would negotiate in good 
faith, the agreement should include the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations and the end of the economic boycott against Isra- 


any agreement had to provide for the Palestinians, for the West 
Bank and for future agreements between Israel and her other 
neighbors. The details could be worked out by me. 

Then he stood up to leave. Sadat had suffered a mild heart 
attack a few years earlier and was careful about his health. He 
wanted to go to bed and to meet with me the next morning. I said 
I would delay suggesting my own proposals until he and Begin 
had a chance to explore their differences. Sadat replied, “I will 
try to protect you by putting forward good proposals, and make it 
unnecessary for any U.S. proposals to be offered.” 


wo hours later, Begin landed on the mountaintop. I was 

pleased that his wife Aliza was scheduled to arrive in a 

few hours. The Begins always seemed very close, and I 

was sure Aliza would be as helpful to him during the 
coming days as Rosalynn would be to me. 

At Aspen, Begin and I were both somewhat ill at ease. I had 

wanted to generate an atmosphere of informality, but in his atti- 

tude and words, Begin approached the initiation of talks in a 
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very thorough and methodical way. He was concerned about the 
daily schedule, the procedures to be followed, the time and place 
of meetings, how a record would be kept, how many aides would 
be permitted on each side and so forth 

Begin too seemed to look on himself as a man of destiny, cast 
in a biblical role as one charged with the future of God’s chosen 
people. A student of the Bible, he preferred to use biblical names 
for places and referred frequently to God’s messages to Moses 
and other leaders of the Jews. A man of deep beliefs, he had dur- 
ing his entire adult life demonstrated his dedication to the estab- 
lishment and preservation of his country, and I knew he de- 
served the respect he received from his associates. I also knew 
that his preoccupation with language, names and terms could se- 
verely impede free-flowing talk. Begin pointed out that there had 
not been an agreement between a Jewish nation and Egypt for 
more than 2,000 years, and that our meeting was historically un- 
precedented. However, unlike Sadat, Begin was planning for an 
agreement at Camp David only on general principles, which 
might then serve as a basis for future meetings, where the specif- 
ic differences could be resolved by the ministers of foreign affairs 
and defense. I objected strongly and told him that we three prin- 
cipals could not expect others to settle major issues later if we 
could not do so now, and that we should address all the contro- 
versial questions directly. As he was preparing to leave after our 
stilted and somewhat superficial discussion, I told him that Sadat 
had expressed a concern about Begin’s preoccupation with de- 
tails at the expense of the major issues. Begin looked up and said, 
“IT can handle both.” 

Our differences were obvious, even in personal habits. Begin 
was the soul of propriety. He preferred to wear a tie and coat and 
strictly observed protocol, always reminding Sadat and me that 
he was not a head of state and therefore did not rank as an equal 
with us. When I wanted to see him, he insisted that he come to 
my cottage and not the other way around. He stayed up late, 
worked very hard, kept close to his aides and advisers, and 


| walked to the dining area at Laurel Lodge to eat with all the oth- 

| er Israelis and with most of the Egyptians and Americans. Sadat 
wore immaculate sports clothes, usually without a tie. He stayed 
in his cabin more than the rest of us, observed the greatest possi- 
ble self-discipline in exercise, rest and diet, and took a four-kilo- 
meter walk early each morning. He never ate at Laurel with the 
others, but preferred to dine in privacy. When I wanted to talk to 
him on the spur of the moment, I would call first and then go to 
his cottage. I dressed informally, and whenever possible I ran, 
swam, rode a bicycle or played tennis to get much needed exer- 
cise. Between meetings, I spent a lot of time keeping notes of 
negouations. 


fter supper that first night, Begin and I met alone in my 
cabin. We always used a tiny private office down the 
hall from the main living room. It hardly seemed suit- 
able for such important talks, but its seclusion, easy ac- 
cess from the cottages occupied by Begin and Sadat, and good 
view looking south down the mountainside made it seem right. I 
told Begin that I reserved the right, and had the duty, to put for- 
ward compromise proposals, and might on occasion merely 
adopt either side’s position if I believed it to be best. I assured 
him that I would not give to Sadat or to him any official U.S. pro- 
posals without discussing the unofficial drafts first with both 
sides. Begin insisted repeatedly that the Israelis see any Ameri- 
can proposal before it was presented to Sadat. I spelled out to Be- 
gin the advantages of a good rapport between him and Sadat 
Yet for the last ten days of negotiation, the two never spoke, al- 
though their cottages were only about 100 yards apart 
This first evening I was determined to accentuate the 
positive. I emphasized our awareness that Israel’s security 
was paramount and that Begin’s team could not be satisfied 
with hazy guarantees on this crucial issue. I also told Begin 
that his self-government proposal for the Palestinians was 
bold and gratifying, and that his willingness to recognize 





A stroll at Camp David: “Sadat seemed to trust me too much, and Begin not enough” 
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Egyptian sovereignty over the entire Sinai was constructive. 

Begin interjected that on the security issue, the Egyptians 
had taken just the opposite view. This was the most crucial point 
for the Israelis. If they were to withdraw from the West Bank or 
allow the Arabs there to have enhanced political status, they 
wanted to be certain that no successful military attack could be 
launched against them. With total withdrawal from the West 
Bank, their security problems would be very serious. 

Begin then outlined his previous position on the Sinai, em- 
phasizing his most disturbing point, that the Israeli settlements 
on Egyptian soil were a necessary buffer between Gaza and 
Egypt. He next addressed the issue of a separate agreement with 
Egypt, to the exclusion of the Palestinians, Jordanians and Syri- 
ans. Begin believed that an agreement on the Sinai might come 
first, with a later accord on “Judea and Samaria.” (Begin always 
referred to the West Bank by the biblical names, I assume to en- 
gender the notion that this was the promised land that God him- 
self had given the Jews.) He was 
not asking for such a procedure 
now, he said, because it might 
embarrass Egypt if its leader did 
not appear to represent the in- 
terests of Arabs who were not 
present. He realized how strong- 
ly Sadat would object to any 
agreement implying that Egypt 
had acted only for its own bene- 
fit. It was encouraging to me fj 
that Begin acknowledged the { 
Egyptian concerns. 

The Prime Minister believed 
the Sinai should be demilitarized 
but that the three airfields the 
Israelis had built there should be 
kept by them for three to five 
years; afterward, one or perhaps 
two could be for civilian pur- 
poses, with Egypt in control but 
Israel retaining the right to use 
them. Turning one airfield into a 
US. airbase would be perfectly 
all right. 

We had anticipated this, and 
I responded that we did not de- 
sire any military bases in the 
heart of the Middle East but that 
if it was necessary for peace, we 
would consider such an idea. Be- 
gin proposed that sovereignty over the West Bank-Gaza area be 
left open, and reiterated that some Israeli military forces would 
have to be kept there. He was convinced that if Israel pulled out 
completely, the P.L.O. terrorists would take over within 24 
hours. But he stated emphatically that he was willing for the 
West Bank Palestinians to have autonomy: Begin always said 
“full autonomy.” (We were to spend several hours one evening 
seeking a common understanding of what “autonomy” meant— 
unsuccessfully.) 

We then addressed the really tough issues. I told Begin that 
Sadat would never yield on leaving Israeli settlements anywhere 
in the Sinai. For him, complete sovereignty meant a total ab- 
sence of Israeli dwellers. Begin did not respond, but it was my 
impression that he thought I was mistaken about this, that with 
other Israeli concessions, Sadat might change his mind. 

Another serious difference was the phrase from United Na- 
tions Resolution 242, “inadmissibility of the acquisition of terri- 
tory by war.” The Arabs would all insist that Israel acknowledge 
the applicability of this principle in any treaties signed, because 
it would recognize that lands occupied by Israel after the Six- 
Day War had not legally changed hands. Begin understood 
this well and said that the principle was good, but he would 
agree only if the word “belligerent” was inserted before the 
word “war” [to distinguish between wars of aggression and 
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pre-emptive strikes for defensive purposes]. He said Israel had 
been attacked by its Arab neighbors and therefore had a right to 
occupy lands taken in its own defense. 

We then discussed the equally serious problem of the Pales- 
tinians: how they should govern themselves after the Israeli mili- 


| tary government was terminated, how many would be permitted 


to return to their homeland, and the status of Israeli settlements 
in the West Bank and Gaza. There were sharp differences on 
these points, the most important ofall for the Arabs. Israeli secu- 
rity and Palestinian rights were the two crucial demands that 
would be so hard to reconcile. 

Begin was not willing to admit that all the provisions of Res- 
olution 242 applied to the West Bank and Gaza, or that the ques- 
tions of the Sinai settlements and airstrips would have to be re- 
solved before a peace treaty could be signed. I demurred, but did 
not spend much time arguing this first night. 

Begin had repeatedly promised full autonomy for the West 
ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY STEVE GUARNACCIA Bank Palestinians, and I pushed 
him on how much freedom they 
would have. He replied that the 
only powers they would not be 
able to exercise would be those 
relating to immigration of Palés- 
tinian refugees and the security 
of Israel. This sounded good, but 
later the Israelis would seek a 
veto over almost anything of 
substance the Palestinians could 
decide, even claiming that road 
construction and water supplies 
affect the security of Israel. 


Day 2: My heart sank 








WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 
Sadat preferred not to begin 
his official day before 10 a.m., 
after he had completed his ex- 
ercise. He was always punctu- 
al, calm and self-assured; he 
was brief and to the point in 
discussions. He tried not to tell 
others anything he thought 
they already knew. Rarely 
dwelling on details or seman- 
tics, he spelled out his positions 
in broad terms with emphasis 
on the strategic implications of decisions. 

When he arrived at my cottage, I first gave him a brief report 
of my meeting with Begin. It was very important, we agreed, not 
to put Begin on the defensive at this early stage but to let him 
spell out Israel's position for the record. 

Sadat responded that the Prime Minister was a very formal 
man, difficult to approach or to understand. He believed Begin 
was bitter, inclined to look back into ancient history rather than 
to deal with the present and the future. He promised to go to ex- 
tremes in being flexible, in order to uncover the full meaning of 
Begin’s positions, and stated that if our efforts should fail, then 
when the equitable Egyptian proposals were made known, they 
would bring the condemnation of the world on the Israeli leader. 
I pointed out that Begin was a man of integrity and honor, with 
very deep and long-held opinions. It was difficult for him to 
change. He had spent a lifetime developing, expounding and de- 
fending his ideas, even at great personal danger. 

Now it was Sadat’s time to spell out Egypt’s position. He sat 
erect and spoke calmly, referring to a few notes. He explained 
that Egypt must have every inch of her land returned, with un- 
equivocal sovereignty over it, and that other Arab nations must 
be treated the same. I asked how he assessed the difference be- 
tween sovereignty on the Golan Heights and in the Sinai vs. the 
West Bank and Gaza. He said there was a great difference. 
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There were recognized international boundaries for Sinai, all of 
which belonged to Egypt, and for the Golan, all of which be- 
longed to Syria. I asked him where he ascribed sovereignty in the 
West Bank and Gaza, and he replied, “Sovereignty rests among 
the people who live there, not in either Jordan or Israel.” He 
would not yield any of the occupied land to Israel, at least in 
this early session. All of it should go back to Egypt, Syria or the 
Palestinians. 

Unlike Begin, Sadat wanted a firm framework for a perma- 
nent peace and was eager to deal with all the specific issues while 
we were together. He agreed with my suggestion that, once a 
“framework for peace” was signed, aides could draft a peace 
treaty over a period of three months. 


After much haggling over just what kind of agreements should 
even be sought at Camp David, the three principals eventually de- 
cided to try to reach accord on two separate documents. One, to be 
called “The Framework for the Conclusion of a Peace Treaty Be- 
tween Egypt and Israel,” would deal primarily with ending the re- 
current wars between the two nations, the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from land in the Sinai seized in the 1973 war, recognition by 
Egypt of Israel’s right to exist and the status of Israeli settlements 
in the desert. The second, “The Framework for Peace in the Mid- 
dle East,” would outline the procedure for reaching a broader 
agreement on the more difficult questions of the rights of Palestin- 
ians living in the West Bank and Gaza and how those disputed 
territories would be governed. 


Sadat next handed me the opening proposal of the Egyp- 
tians. As I read it my heart sank; it was extremely harsh and 
filled with all the unacceptable Arab rhetoric. It blamed Israel 
for all previous wars and demanded that Israelis offer indemni- 
ties for use of the occupied land, pay for all the oil they had 
pumped out of Egyptian wells, permit refugees free entry to the 
West Bank, withdraw their forces to the original pre-1967 
boundaries, allow the Palestinians to form their own nation and 
relinquish control over East Jerusalem. When I had finished 
reading, Sadat said he would like to offer me some modifications 
which could later be adopted as acceptable to him. He cautioned 
me not to reveal these to anyone, because it would destroy his ne- 
gotiating strength if his final positions were to be placed on the 
table this early. 

Sadat had studied the points I had been making the past few 
months, he said, and found them reasonable. He recalled the 
first time we had met, and his conviction then that some of my 
dreams would never be realized in his lifetime. Now he was pre- 
pared to make those dreams come true, because the people of the 
two countries and most of the world wanted peace. 

Typically, Sadat drew the conversation to a close with a stra- 
tegic analysis of the situation in Saudi Arabia, Iran, Afghanistan, 
Sudan and South and North Yemen. He seemed especially wor- 
ried about the vulnerability of Saudi Arabia, adding that ifa real 
threat ever developed there, he would be willing to help. He had 
told Crown Prince Fahd, “Your borders are my borders.” In 
spite of the Saudis’ public criticism of his peace initiative, he was 
still willing to uphold this commitment. 

Sadat wanted a strong initial proposal on the record, to ap- 
pease his fellow Egyptians and the Arab world, but he would be 
willing to make major concessions (within carefully prescribed 
limits) so that his final proposal would prove to everyone the rea- 
sonableness of his approach. 

While at Camp David, Sadat wanted to make Egypt's deci- 
sions himself, did not like to have aides present when he was 
with me and seemed somewhat uncomfortable when they were 
around. Sadat spent little time with his staff. In contrast, Begin 
relied very heavily on his aides. I was soon to be thankful that 
each man had developed his own style, because in Sadat’s case 
the leader was much more forthcoming than his chief advisers, 
and in Begin's case the advisers were more inclined to work out 
difficult problems than was their leader. 

Begin came first to the afternoon meeting. I told him quickly 
that Sadat would present a very aggressive proposal and cau- 
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tioned him not to overreact. Sadat soon arrived. I decided to play 
a minimal role during these first sessions so that the other two 
could become better acquainted. I knew what they had to say. I 
could have recited some of the pertinent passages in my sleep. 

Begin said that many differences were not yet resolved, and 
that the basic disagreements were so broad as to require a few 
months of negotiation by technicians working full time five days 
a week. I then asked Sadat to respond. He said there was already 
a fundamental difference of opinion, even in these preliminary 
comments, about what we were to accomplish at Camp David. 
He stated that his peace initiative to Jerusalem had brought 
forth a new era. The era of war was coming to an end, he said. 
Sadat reiterated what he and I had agreed, that we must produce 
a comprehensive framework for peace, not avoiding any of the 
controversial issues, and then allow three months of drafting 
time merely to put our agreement into final form. This would 
comprise the permanent treaty of peace. 

Sadat was strangely ill at ease, uncharacteristically fumbling 
for words and repeating himself several times. Begin waited very 
patiently until he got through, then said that when the Catholics 
choose a new Pope, they say, “Habemus Papam” (We have a 
Pope). He wanted us to be able to announce, “Habemus pacem’ 
(We have peace). This was the last time I remember him waiting 
patiently for someone else to finish speaking. 

Begin wanted to deal with the Sinai, keep the West Bank and 
avoid the Palestinian issue. Sadat was determined to address all 
three. I sided with Sadat, of course, and stated that the principals 
must address all the controversial issues. The U.S. would reserve 
the right to put forward its own ideas on an equal basis with the 
other two, because there might be times when either of them 
might accept, albeit reluctantly, a proposal from me that they 
would be unwilling to accept from each other. Begin said these 
concepts were all right with him. 

I asked Sadat, “Are you willing to act in the administration 
of the West Bank and to conclude an Arab-Israeli treaty if Jor- 
dan is not willing to participate?” He replied, “Yes, we are.” I 
then asked if he was willing to negotiate a Sinai agreement at the 
same time that a West Bank—Palestinian treaty was being con- 
cluded, and he said yes but added, “I will not sign a Sinai agree- 
ment before an agreement is also reached on the West Bank.” 
Sadat was to prove adamant on this. 

He then began to read his tough and unacceptable proposal, 
after requesting that Begin not respond until he had discussed it 
with his aides. When Begin agreed, both seemed relieved. 

During the reading of the paper, Begin sat without changing 
expression, but I could feel the tension building. When it was 
over, no one spoke for a while, and I tried to break the tension by 
telling Begin that if he would sign the document as written, it 
would save all of us a lot of time. Everyone broke into laughter. 
Begin asked, “Would you advise me to do so?” I said no, we had 
better consult with our aides. 

All of a sudden both men seemed happy, friendly. Begin 
made a nice statement about how glad he was to get the docu- 
ment, how hard he knew the Egyptians had worked on it and 
how much he appreciated the thoroughness of their preparation. 
Listening to it had been very interesting, he said, but reading it 
would be much more informative. We parted in good spirits, ev- 
eryone patting each other on the back. It was the high point in 
feeling until the final hours, many days later. 


Day 3: “Premier Begin, you want land!” 





THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. Beginning at 8:30 a.m., I met for 
two hours with Begin, Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan and De- 
fense Minister Ezer Weizman. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
and National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski were with 
me. We sat around a table in a small cottage named Holly. Ev- 
eryone had read the Egyptian document. Begin was now excited 
and irate about the tone and substance of the document. “This 
smacks of a victorious state dictating peace to the defeated!” he 
said. “This document is not a proper basis for negotiations.” 
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I tried to calm the group without denigrating Sadat’s effort. I 
wanted to file Sadat’s paper and go on to more realistic options, 
but Begin insisted that we analyze the Egyptian proposals in de- 
tail. Sadat used “Palestinian” to mean the Arab dwellers 
throughout what had been Palestine under the British Mandate, 
many of whom were now refugees or living under Israeli occupa- 
tion. Begin exclaimed, “Palestinians! This is an unacceptable 
reference. Jews are also Palestinians. He must mean ‘Palestinian 
Arabs.’ “Conquered territory! Gaza was also conquered by 
Egypt,” Begin continued. I pointed out that Egypt was not 
claiming sovereignty over Gaza. “Sinai settlements! There is a 
national consensus in Israel that the settlements must stay!” This 
claim was to become the most serious problem of all. Sadat was 
insistent that all Israelis must leave his territory. Begin was 
equally insistent that no Israeli settlements in the Sinai would 
ever be “dismantled.” 

I told the Israelis that the key question was: “Are you willing 
to withdraw from the occupied territories and honor Palestinian 
rights, in exchange for adequate security assurances, including 
an internationally recognized peace treaty? If not, Egypt will 
eventually turn away from the peace process, and the full power 
of the Arabs, and perhaps world opinion, will be marshaled 
against you.” 

The expanding settlements were creating doubt that the Is- 
raelis were bargaining in good faith concerning any reduction in 
Israeli influence on the West Bank. This was the root of Sadat’s 
distrust of Begin’s motives, and I admit that I shared the belief 
that the Israeli leader would do almost anything concerning the 
Sinai and other issues to protect Israel’s presence in “Judea and 
Samaria.” I expressed this concern as forcefully as possible. Be- 
gin was evasive. His proposal was that everyone simply live to- 
gether, with the question of sovereignty to be decided later. 

The arguments became sharper and more heated. I said that 
an Israeli commitment to withdraw was imperative, but that I 
was not trying to specify how much. I insisted that the interim 
proposal to let the Palestinians have full autonomy be as forth- 
coming as possible, with maximum authority for the people who 
lived on the West Bank and in Gaza. A continuing military occu- 
pation and deprivation of basic citizenship rights among the Ar- 
abs was unacceptable to the world and contrary to the principles 
that had always been such an integral part of Jewish beliefs. Be- 
gin shifted back to Sadat’s proposal and began to analyze it again 
in minute detail. We were wasting time. 

I became angry, and almost shouted, “What do you actually 
want for Israel if peace is signed? How many refugees and what 
kind can come back? I need to know whether you need to moni- 
tor the border, what military outposts are necessary to guard 
your security. What else do you want? If I know the facts, then I 
can take them to Sadat and try to satisfy both you and him. I be- 
lieve I can get from Sadat what you rea//y need, but I just do not 
have your confidence.” 

Weizman replied, “We wouldn't be here if we didn’t have 
confidence in you.” 

I repeated my point. “You are as evasive with me as with the 
Arabs. The time has come to throw away reticence. I believe I 
can get Sadat to agree to your home-rule proposal if you con- 
vince him and me that you are not planning to keep large parts 
of the West Bank under your permanent control.” 

I accused Begin of wanting to hold on to the West Bank and 
said that his autonomy proposal was a subterfuge. He resented 
this word very much and subsequently brought it up many times. 
I stressed again Sadat’s courage and personal sacrifice in making 
the peace initiative. A demilitarized Sinai and Egypt's signed 
agreement with Israel would protect Israel's security in the 
world community, and even within the Arab world, after we 
were gone. I emphasized that in Begin the Israelis had a Prime 
Minister with a demonstrated willingness to give his life for Isra- 
el's security, If we wasted this opportunity we would never have 
it again. 

Unmoved, Begin turned again to the Sadat paper, saying 
that it would force the Jews to become a minority in their own 
country, that it smacked of the Versailles treaty and that Sadat 
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wanted peace with an Israel that would be not only vulnerable 
but doomed. He would demand that Sadat withdraw the propos- 
al. I said, “Sadat will never withdraw his proposal. Any of us 
should have the right to put forward anything we desire. This pa- 
per may also represent a Saudi perspective, which Sadat has to 
accommodate. You can be equally effective in rejecting the pa- 
per by saying it is unacceptable.” 

Then the Israelis conducted a long discussion in Hebrew. 
This came to be a convenient way for them to speak in confi- 
dence without disrupting the meeting by withdrawing from the 
room. On rare occasions, it resulted in Begin’s changing his 
mind. This was one of those times. 


egin and I walked from Holly to Aspen, arriving at my 

cottage just in time to greet Sadat. I led the way to the 

study and sat behind the desk. They took the other two 

chairs, facing each other across the desk. I decided to 
withdraw from the discussion so Begin and Sadat could address 
each other directly. While they talked, I took notes, and they 
soon refrained from talking to me or attempting to seek my 
opinion. 

Begin was well prepared and did not waste any time. He was 
brutally frank as he discussed each issue in Sadat’s paper. Sadat 
remained silent until Begin derided the idea of Israel’s paying 
reparations for use of the occupied lands. Then he interrupted, 
and a hot argument took place. Begin rejected the idea that his 
nation should pay for the Egyptian oil being pumped at that mo- 
ment to Israel. Sadat was incensed. They began arguing about 
who had conquered whom, and I had to intercede to say that nei- 
ther was claiming that the other represented a defeated nation. 
Sadat accused Begin of being interested primarily in the reten- 
tion of occupied land. Begin retorted that 24,000 sq. mi. of terri- 
tory were involved, that he was offering to return more than 90% 
of it to Egypt now, and merely postponing the sovereignty ques- 
tion on the other 2,340 sq. mi.—a figure that, I assumed at the 
time, was the area of the West Bank and Gaza. 

It was a telling point, and Sadat decided to shift ground. He 
said we needed to discuss basic principles, and not get bogged 
down in square meters or other details. One of the principles that 
could not be ignored was the phrase “inadmissibility of the ac- 
quisition of territory by war.” He said this was the essence of the 
question. He leaned forward in his chair, pointed his finger at 
Begin, and exclaimed, “Premier Begin, you want land!” 

Sadat reminded us that the disputed phrase came directly 
from Resolution 242, which all of us agreed to be the foundation 
of our peace efforts. He was fervent in condemning “the Israeli 
settlements on my land.” 

All restraint was now gone. Their faces were flushed, and the 
niceties of diplomatic language and protocol were stripped away. 
Begin repeated that no Israeli leader could advocate dismantling 
of the Sinai settlements, and he added that other conditions 
would have to be met before the Sinai could be returned. 

Begin had touched a raw nerve, and I thought Sadat would 
explode. He pounded the table, shouting that land was not nego- 
tiable, especially in the Sinai and Golan. Those borders were in- 
ternationally recognized. He said that for 30 years the Israelis 
had desired full recognition, no Arab boycott, and security. He 
was giving them all of that. “Security, yes! Land, no!” he shouted. 

There was no need for U.N. forces in the area, he declared; 
Israel and Egypt could defend themselves. He promised that 
there would be no restrictions on navigation in the Suez or the 
Strait of Tiran. A permanent end to belligerency—all this, and 
more. But, he said, he must terminate the discussions if Begin 
continued to prove that he wanted land. 

Begin was calmer than Sadat. He said he had already dem- 
onstrated his good will by changing a longstanding policy of his 
government concerning the Sinai land between Eilat and Sharm 
el Sheikh. His predecessors had been determined to keep this 
land, and he was offering it back to Egypt, which was very diffi- 
cult for him. He added that the presence of a few Israeli settlers’ 
homes was not an infringement on Egyptian sovereignty. 

Begin conceded that Egypt was not claiming sovereignty 
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over Gaza and added that he was not now preparing to pursue 
his own claims of sovereignty over the occupied land in the West 
Bank and Gaza. This concession did not satisfy Sadat. He main- 
tained that neither Israel nor Jordan could claim sovereignty 
over the West Bank; self-determination by its residents was the 
only measure of sovereignty and would lead ultimately to a Pal- 
estinian state. In his opinion, such a state should not be indepen- 
dent or have military forces, but should be linked to Israel or Jor- 
dan. His preference was Jordan. He knew King Hussein wanted 
the West Bank, but he emphasized again that it belonged neither 
to Israel nor to Jordan. 

I acted as a referee and on occasion explained what was 
meant when there was an obvious misinterpretation. Strangely, 
every so often laughter broke out. Once, for instance, one of them 
referred to kissing TV's Barbara Walters and wondered if the 
cameras were on and what his wife might think. Another out- 
burst of laughter came during an argument about which one of 
them was responsible for the 
hashish trade through the Sinai 
between Israel and Egypt. Still, 4 Israeli settlements 
we adjourned under consider- Occupied by Israel 
able strain. Begin expressed his CI ster$67%uar 
complete confidence in Sadat. 
Conspicuously, Sadat did not 
make a similar statement. 

I did not know where to go 
from there. We had accom- 
plished little except to name the 
difficult issues. Almost every 
discussion of any subject deterio- 
rated into an unproductive argu- 
ment, reopening old wounds. 
Under pressure, the Egyptian 
leader moved away from details 
and words and into the realm of 
principles and broad strategic 
concepts; feeling pressed, the Is- 
raeli leader invariably shifted to 
a discussion of minutiae or se- 
mantics, with an inclination to 
recapitulate ancient history or to 
resurrect an old argument. 

These differences shaped 
the negotiating technique I de- 
veloped in the days ahead, and 
eventually opened up the road to 





should turn the problem over to the military leaders, who could 
resolve the differences and report back to the heads of govern- 
ment for approval. Sadat quickly replied that this would be a 
complete waste of time. Without specific direction from the top, 
there would be no way that his Defense Minister could negotiate 
for Egypt. 

Sadat stated that absolutely no military control would be 
permitted over Egyptian territory by Israel, the U.S. or any other 
nation, and that Egypt had no use for the airstrips the Israelis 
had built. He would prefer that they be plowed up when the Is- 
raelis withdrew. Begin then asked about whether Sadat would 
keep his commitment that the Strait of Tiran would be an open 
international waterway. Sadat replied, “Of course. I said so be- 
fore, and I will keep my promise.” 

Sadat launched into a long and eloquent presentation about 
how well the Egyptian people had responded to his peace initia- 
tive and how they were not interested in hard bargaining with Is- 
_ rael. He added, “They will never 
| accept an encroachment on 
_| their land or sovereignty. When 
Premier Begin says he will keep 
the Israeli settlements in the Si- 
nai and defend them with force, 
it is an absolute insult to Egypt. I 
have tried to provide a model of 
| friendship and coexistence for 
the rest of the Arab world lead- 
ers to emulate. Instead, I have 
become the object of extreme in- 
| sult from Israel, and scorn and 
condemnation from the other 
Arab leaders. The Israeli atti- 
tude has worked against other 
Arabs’ being willing to attempt 
peace with Israel. My initiative 
| has come, not out of weakness, 
but out of strength and self-con- 
fidence. With success at Camp 
| David, I still dream of a meeting 

on Mount Sinai of us three lead- 
ers, representing three nations 
and three religious beliefs. This 
| is still my prayer to God!” This 
statement obviously came from 
Sadat’'s heart. 
7 Begin responded well, agree- 


an agreement. | Would Craft 2 qu, ing with the proposal for us to 


proposal I considered reason- 

able, take it to Sadat for quick approval or slight modification, 
and then spend hours or days working on the same point with 
the Israeli delegation. Sometimes, in the end, the change of a 
word or phrase would satisfy Begin. 

I was never far from a good dictionary and a good thesaurus, 
and on occasion the Americans and Israelis would be clustered 
around one of these books. searching for acceptable synonyms. 
What was meant by “autonomy,” “self-rule,” “devolution,” 
“Palestinian people.” “authority,” “minor modifications,” “refu- 
gees,” “insure, ensure, or guarantee,” and so forth? The Egyp- 
tians were never involved in these kinds of discussions with me. 

On any controversial issue, | never consulted Sadat’s aides 
but always went directly to their leader. It soon became obvious, 
however, that Dayan, Weizman or Attorney General Aharon 
Barak could be convinced on an issue more quickly than the 
Prime Minister, and they were certainly more effective in chang- 
ing Begin’s mind than I ever was. More important was the bot- 
tom line: all three of us wanted peace; the people of Israel and 
Egypt wanted peace. Our efforts were now prominent in the eyes 
of the world, and we did not want to fail. 

At the beginning, that Thursday afternoon meeting reflected 
the strain of the earlier arguments. Begin immediately went 
back to his desire to avoid the difficult problems. He said that re- 
garding the Sinai issues, including settlements and airfields, we 
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meet on Mount Sinai. He then 
reminded us that it had also taken courage to invite Sadat to Je- 
rusalem—the commanding officer of the nation that had 
launched a sneak attack on Israel only five years earlier in the 
October War of 1973, killing thousands of Israeli troops. The 
hospitality with which Sadat had been received by the people of 
Israel showed the depth of their desire for peace, Begin said. 

Now, Begin went on, it was important that the few Israeli 
settlers in the Sinai be accepted by the Egyptian people as no 
threat to them and as no encroachment on their sovereignty. 
There were little more than 2,000 Israelis in the 13 Sinai settle- 
ments. Removal of these settlements would not be acceptable to 
Israel. Sadat could, if he wished, convince his people to accept 
them as permanent residents. Thus, there seemed an absolute 
deadlock on the Sinai settlements. Sadat announced angrily that 
a stalemate had been reached. He saw no reason for the discus- 
sions to continue. As far as he was concerned, they were over. Sa- 
dat then ignored Begin, stood up and looked at me. 

I was desperate, and quickly outlined the areas of agreement 
and the adverse consequences to both men if the peace effort 
foundered at this point. | emphasized the U.S. role in the Middle 
East and reminded them that a new war in this troubled region 
under present conditions could easily escalate into world war. I 
asked them to give me at least one more day to understand as 
best I could their positions, to devise my own compromise pro- 
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posals and to present my views to both of them. I pointed out to 
Begin that if the only cause for his rejection of the peace effort 
was the Sinai settlers, I did not believe the people of his nation or 
the parliament, the Knesset, would agree. It was my belief that if 
he would get the settlers to leave Egyptian territory, he could sell 
this action to his people. 

He disputed this, saying that there was no way he could sell a 
dismantling of the settlements. (He always said “dismantling,” 
though we pointed out to him that the buildings need not be de- 
stroyed after the Israelis left.) To move the settlers would mean 
the downfall of his government—an outcome he was willing to 
accept if he believed in the cause. But he did not believe in it 

They were moving toward the door, but I got in front of them 
to block the way. I urged them not to break off their talks; to give 
me another chance to use my influence and analysis; to have 
confidence in me. Begin agreed readily. I looked straight at Sa- 
dat; finally, he nodded. They left without speaking to each other 

I asked Sadat to let me meet that evening with the Egyptian 
delegation. I opened the discussion. “I know you are all very dis- 
couraged right now. The issue we addressed today was the Israeli 
settlements in the Sinai, which may be the most difficult one of 
all. Our position is that they are illegal and should be removed 
On this, your views and ours are the same.” 

Sadat replied. “That man Begin is not saying anything today 
that he might not have said prior to my Jerusalem initiative. I 
am willing to have open borders, work on other issues and bring 
in other Arabs. The man is obsessed. Begin haggles over every 
word, and is making his withdrawal conditional on keeping 
land. Begin is not ready for peace.” 

I said, “Mr. President, Begin is a tough and honest man. In 
the past he has been quite hawkish. He has been quite forthcom- 
ing, compared to the leaders of Israel who preceded him. His 
present control over the Sinai was derived from wars that Israel 
did not start. That is Begin’s perspective. On the settlements, Be- 
gin sincerely wants them to continue. One of his goals is to iso- 
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At Aspen Cottage: “All restraint was now gone . . . the 





late Gaza from the Sinai, with the settlements as a buffer. Since 
you have now promised not to let major military forces go be- 
yond the Sinai passes to threaten Israel, there is no longer a le- 
gitimate reason for him to maintain the settlements. We do not 


| agree with him and he knows it, but so far he persists. It is pain- 


ful for him to change his position. On the airfields, the Israelis 
want some arrangement for transitional control, and I believe 
this should be worked out. I myself will try to devise an accept- 
able formula for the West Bank.” 

Sadat said, “I am willing to give them two years to phase out 
the settlements.” I replied, “You must be more flexible on the 
exact time—two or three years.” Sadat: “Okay.” 

As we prepared to adjourn, I said, “Stalemate here would just 
provide an opportunity for the most radical elements to take 
over in the Middle East. A trial period for the West Bank can 
work, if we agree on it. If we don’t, then Moscow and the radicals 
will rejoice. You must understand our special commitment to Is- 
rael, and the fact that the Israelis do want peace. They have not 
yet responded adequately to the Sadat peace initiative, but they 
have offered to leave the Sinai and to give autonomy or self-gov- 
ernment to the West Bank Arabs, and our hope is that they will 
stop building settlements in the West Bank and remove them 
from the Sinai. We simply must find a formula that both Egypt 
and Israel can accept. If you give me a chance, I don’t intend 
to fail.” 


Day 4: Gloom and foreboding 





FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. I was up early again that morning to 
work on formulations that might break the deadlock, or at least 
provide enough incentive to keep both teams in the camp. A 
sense of gloom and foreboding still prevailed. Sadat’s aides had 
told Brzezinski they were seriously considering leaving, con- 
vinced that Begin would never yield on the settlements 
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niceties were stripped away” 
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“My personal advice is 
to count on Smirnoff quality, 
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| “Corporations come 
| to me for the quality of 
' my advice. To get the 
best value out of every 
penny they spend. 


“I apply that principle to 

Smirnoff®vodka. I’m willing to invest 

a little more to have Smirnoff than ordinary vodkas, 
because I know I’m getting quality. After all, no 

other vodka is filtered for purity and clarity 

. the Smirnoff way. And you don’t have to be 

"a financial wizard to know that superb quality 

adds up to superb value. 


“So when it comes to vodka, my advice is: bank 


on the best. Smirnoff.’ 
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Through the years, 
Buicks have been honored to 
occupy rather special places 
in many American hearts and 
driveways 

And, we're happy to report that 
although a lot has changed recently, that 
hasn't. People still view ownership of a 
Buick as a singularly good idea 

Perhaps because Buicks are, as 
always, uncommon cars. Built with a 
common philosophy. Based on an 
enlightened notion which holds that a car 
can be at once both elegant and efficient 


Better mileage. 
Better miles. 


In the past 9 years, based on an analy- 
sis of EPA estimates, Buick’s average fleet 
EPA estimated MPG figure has increased 
by 68% 

What's really at the heart of it is a 
rethinking of the automobile. One in 
which both operating efficiency and 
space efficiency are top priorities 








Toke the trim 
Skylark for 
example. Its 
standard power 
comes from a very economical 
4-cylinder engine. Which 
accounts in great part for its 
mpressive gas economy 

But to assure that the people inside 
have plenty of room, it’s fitted with front 
wheel drive, which eliminates the arge 
bump, formerly caused by the transmis 
sion, and the engine is mounted sideways 
so it won't impinge on passenger space 

However, the Skylark isn’t designed just 
to give you the kind of room you expect 
from a Buick. It’s also a matter of interior 
fittings. That's why you'll find that the 
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fabrics used 
in the Skylark 
Limited are the 
same ones 
used in the 
posh Electra 
Limited. A small thing, 
perhaps. But it does give you an idea 
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Wouldnt you really rather have a Buick? 





common sets them apart. 


of what we think ao Buick should be 
Regardless of the size 
Even more exemplary of the way we do 
things is the Skyhawk. It’s the smallest and 
lightest Buick. But it’s also very luxurious 
{ and roomy. And it’s the product of one of 
| the industry's most sophisticated and 
\ demanding quality control programs. So 
everyth ng fits beautifully. Includ ng 
f you 





Sticking our nose into 
aerodynamics. 
Across the Buick line, the look is 
clean. Crisp. Tailored 
Smooth, yet angular 

So that air is guided 


\ up, over, under 
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and around the car with a minimum of 
turbulence. T 






, of course, means ess oir 
ch aias fue economy 
Two noteworthy examples of this rela- 
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tionship between aerodynamic efficiency 
and visual appeal are the rakish Buick 
Regal and the Buick Century 

The Century, incidentally, is one of the 
most aerodynamic Buicks ever 

And even cars like the roomy, elegant 
full-size Electra and LeSabre have been 
designed with a keen eye toward aero- 
dynamics 


An outstanding 
choice of engines. 


Under the hood, you'll find Buicks have 
a lot in common too. Namely, diversity 

Look at the chart on the lower left side 
of this ad, and you'll see some of the 
choices. As well as the impressive EPA 
figures they generate 

By this time, you should be getting the 


.. idea that a Buick can be tailored to almost 


any criteria imaginable. But lest there 
\\\ be a speck of doubt remaining, we'd 
b like to present two more in- 
novative pieces of 
engineer ng 


Turbocharging and 


In the mid-seventies, we introduced the 
concept of turbocharging to the V-6 
engine. Formerly found mostly in exotic 
racing machinery, or breathtakingly 
expensive foreign cars, we made it hap- 
pily at home in the mid-size, V-6 powered 
Regal T type. Now it resides not only there 
but in the Riviera T Type as well 

Less exciting, but equally important, is 
the automatic overdrive transmission 
used in Riviera and Electra and available 
in LeSabre and Regal T type. At highway 
speeds, the transmission shifts into a 
long-legged overdrive mode. That drops 
engine speed significantly, thereby con- 
serving fue 


The value of the Buick name. 


We also hope what we've told you here 
has served to demonstrate the fact that 
there’s more to be gained from buying a 
Buick than admiring glances from neigh- 
bors. That in fact, what the Buick name 
represents is high technology, advanced 
engineering and a solid value. If you'd like 
to know more, your Buick dealer would be 
glad to arrange an extensive tour of his 
facilities and his cars. We think you'll find 
him an uncommonly good person to do 
business with. And please, make it your 
business to buckle up for safety 
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When Begin arrived, I outlined again the areas of agreement 
and requested flexibility on his part. He complained that the 
US. negotiators were all agreeing with the Egyptian demand 
that the Sinai settlements be removed, and that this was no way 
for mediators to act. Then he pulled from his pocket the dog- 
eared copy of Sadat’s demands and began once again to delin- 
eate its unacceptable portions. I tried to convince him that this 
was not the final Egyptian position. Begin said he did not see 
how honorable men could put forward one thing publicly and a 
different thing privately. 

He then gave another half-hour explanation of why it was 
imperative that the Sinai settlements be retained, pointing out 
that there were 400,000 people in Gaza who were highly suscep- 
tible to subversion and might prove a threat to Israel. He stated 
emphatically, “I will never personally recommend that the set- 
Uements in the Sinai be dismantled!” He added, “Please, Mr. 
President, do not make this a U.S. demand.” 

I noted with great interest, but without comment, the change 
in his words. “Never personally recommend” did not mean that 
he would never permit the settlements to be removed. The 
change was subtle but extremely significant. If others in Israel 
could be made to assume the onus for the decision, then, finally, 
there was at least a possibility for resolving this issue. 

I stated that I absolutely disagreed with him about the settle- 
ments, now that Sadat had agreed there would be no attack 
forces in the Sinai. Instead, there would be 130 km of demilita- 
rized desert between Egypt and Israel. I emphasized that there 
were no reasons for the settlements to exist after a peace agree- 
ment, and that they would be a source of more aggravation and 
dissension than of peace and security, 

Begin implored, “Mr. President, do not put this in a proposal 
to us.” I responded, “Mr. Prime Minister, we cannot avoid ad- 
dressing the most contentious issues, and this is the one on which 
the entire Camp David talks have foundered so far. I cannot let 
Sadat tell me not to discuss Israeli security on the West Bank. I 
cannot let you tell me not to discuss the Israeli presence on Egyp- 
tian territory.” 

I asked him bluntly if he objected to our producing a U.S. 
proposal at all. He answered that he did indeed object, that it 
was a bad idea. This was a belated admission of an attitude that 
had become apparent to us all. Begin said that any US. plan 
would become the focal point of dissension and disagreement af- 
ter we adjourned from Camp David, and that there was no likeli- 
hood of its being accepted by either the Israelis or the Arabs. 
Those who would disagree with individual parts of the proposal 
would take out their displeasure on the U.S., which might turn 
the entire Arab world against us. 

I told him I was prepared to face this; the alternative was a 
deterioration that might lead to a war involving the security of 
my own country. Political considerations—even the loss of some 
friendships—were not my paramount concern. I reminded him 
that Sadat had urged me to be a full partner and that I saw no 
possibility of progress if the U.S. should withdraw and leave the 
negotiations to the Egyptians and Israelis, who did not trust each 
other and often admitted an absence of even mutual respect. I 
noted that when Sadat had arrived at Camp David, the first 
analysis he had made was that Begin did not want a peace agree- 
ment and only wanted land. Begin replied, “Both of those claims 
are false.” 

I said, “I realize that, but that is the way the Egyptians feel. 
This atmosphere between the two of you is not conducive to any 
agreement. We are going to present a comprehensive proposal 
for peace. It will not surprise either you or Sadat. When it is fin- 
ished tomorrow, I will present it to you first, and then to the 
Egyptians. I can see no other possibility for progress.” 


Day 5: Fatigue was taking its toll 
ESTES 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. I spent almost the entire day 
working on the comprehensive proposal, consulting very closely 
with other members of the American team. There were more 
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than 50 distinct issues to be resolved. I was not getting much 
sleep, and fatigue was taking its toll. I knew that Sadat and I 
could come up with a reasonable agreement that a majority of 
Israelis would gladly accept. My major task was to convince Be- 
gin. In a way, I understood his dilemma. He was the one who 
was being pressured to change the private and public commit- 
ments of a lifetime. 

The only thing that would succeed was a proposal that was 
patently fair, that did not violate Sadat’s broad principles and 
that we could sell to the other Israelis. From daybreak Saturday, 
the entire American delegation bent to this task, and shortly af- 
ter midnight the document was ready to be put into final form. 


Day 6: Begin was angry, and so was | 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. Late in the afternoon, we met with 
the Israelis. Vice President Walter Mondale, Vance, Brzezinski, 
Dayan, Weizman and Barak joined Begin and me. I knew this 
would be a crucial session. 

I began by trying to assure the Israelis that the document 
was a balanced one. “Sadat is willing to continue negotiations to- 
ward a final peace treaty even if King Hussein is not, but Sadat 
received a message today from Hussein saying he would be will- 
ing to join the agreement if he finds it acceptable. In any case, it 
is important to remember that an agreement between Israel and 
Egypt would preclude any successful attack against your country 
by other Arab countries. Without Egypt, they could not success- 
fully challenge you. This document will be given tonight to Sa- 
dat. I hope you will be flexible and minimize any proposed 
changes.” 

After everybody had read the document, Begin said, “Sadat’s 
original proposal and this one may decide the future of the peo- 
ple of Israel. There are positive elements in it; there are also 
some that could cause grave peril to our people.” I pressed for- 
ward hurriedly. “This document avoids the difficult issue of total 
withdrawal from the West Bank, it gives you guaranteed access 
to the Strait of Tiran and through the Suez, freedom of move- 
ment of people across the borders, an undivided Jerusalem, an 
end to the boycott on trade and commerce, and a guarantee 
against the deployment of any Egyptian attack forces in the Si- 
nai beyond the Mitla and Giddi passes. There are some more 
things I want for Israel, and may be able to get, including full 
diplomatic recognition and the exchange of ambassadors be- 
tween you and Egypt.” 

We then had a heated discussion about the language in Res- 
olution 242—“inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory by 
war.” Begin insisted again that this formulation was unaccept- 
able. He was angry, and so was I. I replied, “Do you reject Reso- 
lution 242? Your definition of its meaning is biased. To delete it 
would mean that we have no basis for negotiation. What you say 
convinces me that Sadat was right—what you want is land!” Be- 
gin retorted, “The problem of security also involves territory. 
We are willing to return Sinai; for the time being we are conced- 
ing our legitimate claims of sovereignty over Judea, Samaria 
and Gaza.” 

The same Americans and Israelis met again in the evening. 
We sat down at 9:35 p.m. We were still arguing at 3 a.m. 

Begin said, “Parts of the document are deeply appreciated 
and positive—a beautiful number [paragraph] on Jerusalem. We 
appreciate your efforts, but we have a proposal for some 
changes.” Barak began, paragraph by paragraph. The first pro- 
posals were to delete all references to Resolution 242. 

I interrupted. “This is not the time to beat around the bush. 
If you had openly disavowed Resolution 242, I would not have 
invited you to Camp David or called this meeting. Israel has re- 
peatedly endorsed 242, but now you are not willing to respect the 
language. If you don’t espouse 242, it is a terrible blow to peace.” 

A serious problem developed when we got to the part about 
autonomy for the Palestinians (or “full autonomy,” to use 
Begin’s phrase). As the Israelis proposed alternative language, 
it became clear that they did not want to give West Bank and 
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Gaza residents any appreciable control over their own affairs. 

I declared, “What you want to do is make the West Bank 
part of Israel.” Vance added, “The whole idea is to let the people 
govern themselves. You are retaining a veto!” Begin responded, 
“We want to keep the right to do so—but we don’t intend to do 
so.” I said, “No self-respecting Arab would accept this. It looks 
like a subterfuge. We are talking about full autonomy—self-con- 
trol. You are not giving them autonomy if you have to approve 
their laws, exercise a veto over their decisions and maintain a 
military governor. If | were an Arab, I would prefer the present 
Israeli occupation to this proposal.” 

We finally adjourned, and I asked Dayan to walk with me to 
my cottage. He was competent and levelheaded. I felt that if ei- 
ther he or Weizman were heading the delegation, we would al- 
ready have reached agreement (although it was Begin’s proposal 
on the Sinai that had helped to bring us to Camp David). 

I told Dayan that I considered Begin to be unreasonable and 
an obstacle to progress, and was beginning to have doubts about 
his genuine commitment to an agreement and a peace treaty. I 
outlined the moves Sadat had made to be forthcoming, and his 
private assurances to me concerning additional flexibility—pro- 
vided a few crucial points were honored. I asked Dayan to help 
me within the Israeli delegation on these few issues. Dayan un- 
derstood my problem but was convinced that Begin did want an 
agreement. He said that the issue of the settlements was the most 
difficult for Begin. He asked me to try to induce Sadat to let the 
litle to the Sinai settlements be transferred to Egypt but allow the 
Israelis to continue to live there for a limited time, just as they 
would be permitted to live in Cairo or Alexandria. I promised to 
bring this matter up with Sadat, but did not think there was any 
chance for success; he would consider it a violation of Egyptian 
sovereignty. 

Daybreak was approaching, but it was still dark as Dayan 
turned to leave. He had difficulty seeing the trees between him 
and the path, and when he walked into one of them, I was re- 
minded of how seriously his eyesight was impaired. My heart 
went out to him. 


Day 7: Jerusalem was the no-win issue 
SSS GEES Saw ewer Come Tee 0 OY 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. Though I got up early to incorpo- 
rate into our proposal the Israeli changes with which we agreed, 
a final typed version was not ready when Sadat arrived, alone, at 
Aspen. We discussed the Sinai negotiations while we waited. Sa- 
dat was not willing to let any of the [Israeli] airfields remain on 
his land, and he immediately rejected the idea of Egyptian title 
to the Sinai settlements while Israelis continued to live in them. 

When I asked him if he would permit Jews from any nation, 
including Israel, to live in Cairo or in Aswan, he replied, “Of 
course.” I pointed out to him that in that case it was not logical to 
exclude them from the Sinai settlements. Sadat said, “Some 
things in the Middle East are not logical or reasonable. For 
Egypt, this is one of them.” He was firm—they would have to 
leave. He wanted the withdrawal of all Israelis from the Sinai to 
be completed within two years. I preferred three, to accommo- 
date Israeli needs, and he agreed. 

The retyped proposal arrived, and Sadat read it aloud, paus- 
ing occasionally to comment or to suggest a change. One came as 
a surprise; he made a new demand that Egyptian and Jordanian 
armed forces be allowed in the West Bank and Gaza. I objected 
strongly. Then we discussed Jerusalem, which everyone at Camp 
David recognized as the no-win issue. It was charged with emo- 
tion. Begin knew he represented Jews all over the world, and Sa- 
dat knew that in a way he was speaking for more than 500 mil- 
lion Muslims. I tried to convince Sadat that he would be better 
off not trying to solve this problem at Camp David. No matter 
what kind of compromise might emerge, he would be severely 
criticized by radicals of all persuasions; he should let King Hus- 
sein and others share the responsibility for any agreement con- 
cerning the Holy City. He did not comment. 

Sadat said that he and his advisers would go over the paper 
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in detail. I was pleased. Except for the very serious question of 
Arab armed forces in the occupied territories, the changes he 
had suggested were quite modest. However, we were certain that 
his advisers would have many technical proposals. Vance told 
me that they had a reputation of being the most contentious of all 
Arabs in international negotiations. 


Day 8: “I will not sign” 
SS 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. Early that morning, I went for a 
long bicycle ride, and as I returned to my cottage, I observed a 
heated discussion between the Egyptian President and his prin- 
cipal advisers on his front porch. This was most unusual, and 
worried me. Sadat arrived for our visit five minutes late. He 
seemed very troubled, I made a few innocuous remarks, but he 
did not appear to be listening. I immediately felt that he had 
come to tell me the Camp David negotiations were over. 

It was apparent, he said, that Israel was not going to negoti- 
ate in good faith and had no intention of signing an agreement. 
As we of the U.S. struggled to deal with Israeli demands in quest 
of the elusive peace settlement, we were putting forward propos- 
als that would alienate the Arab world. Such an outcome would 
also drive a wedge between Egypt and the U.S., in spite of his 
and my best efforts. 

He seemed especially worried about the Saudi reaction, and 
I promised to invite Crown Prince Fahd to Washington to go 
over our agreement with him. This assurance only partially alle- 
viated his concern. I reminded him that he had already crossed 
the bridge of Arab condemnation when he had gone to Jerusa- 
lem. I said that this had been one of the bravest acts of a political 
leader in my lifetime. My comments seemed effective, and Sadat 
soon departed, still very troubled but without having delivered to 
me the fatal message of failure and departure. 

I worked that afternoon on the terms for an Egyptian-Israeli 
treaty, and spread the Sinai maps out on the dining table to begin 
this task, writing the proposed agreement on a yellow scratch 
pad. Within three hours I had finished, and walked over to Sa- 
dat’s cottage to go over the draft with him. I began to read it 
aloud, but he reached for the pad, read it, made two changes that 
would make it more pleasing to Israel and handed it back. “It’s 
all right,” he said. Our meeting had lasted less than 20 minutes. 

T ate with the Israelis in the dining hall, and during the meal 
Begin said he wanted to see me as soon as possible for the most 
serious talk we had ever had. He came to my cottage at about 8 
p.m. Then he went into an impassioned speech about the use of 
Resolution 242 language in the text of our Camp David agree- 
ment. He said, “Israel cannot agree under any circumstances to 
a document which includes this phrase [“inadmissibility of ac- 
quisition of territory by war”], and I will not sign it.” 

As he spent another hour talking about the settlements in the 
Sinai, he became very emotional. Once he mentioned Jerusalem, 
and quoted to me the Bible verse from Psa/ms, “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” After that 
he repeatedly said, “Better my right hand should lose its cunning 
than I should sign such a document!” 

Near the end, he pulled from his pocket a brief typed state- 
ment and read it to me. It stated that we had met at Camp David 
and that Israel and Egypt appreciated the invitation they had re- 
ceived from the U.S. Asan alternative to this statement, he said, 
we could list the items on which there was agreement and those 
on which we could not agree, and issue these lists as proof of the 
progress we had made. He claimed that he sincerely wished he 
could sign my proposal, but the will of the Israeli people must be 
represented by him as their Prime Minister. 

I pointed out that I had seen public opinion polls every two 
or three weeks in which a substantial majority of the Israeli peo- 
ple were willing to accept a peace treaty with an end to the settle- 
ments, the removal of Israeli settlers from the Sinai and the 
yielding of substantial portions of the West Bank. I was dis- 
tressed by his attitude and, perhaps ill-advisedly, said that my 
position represented the Israeli people better than his. 
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operating range into 256 parts and developed separate 
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It was a heated discussion, unpleasant and repetitive. I stood 
up for him to leave, and accused him of being willing to give up 
peace with his only formidable enemy, free trade and diplomatic 
recognition from Egypt, unimpeded access to international wa- 
terways, Arab acceptance of an undivided Jerusalem, perma- 
nent security for Israel and the approbation of the world—all 
just to keep a few illegal settlers on Egyptian land. 


Day 9: Never again a divided city 
SS ss 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. I decided to concentrate on a 
new framework draft and to work directly with Aharon Barak 
and Egyptian Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs Osama el- 
Baz. Barak seemed to have Begin’s trust, and el-Baz, the most 
militant of the Egyptians, could speak accurately for the Arab 
position. If el-Baz agreed to something, the other Egyptian aides 
would go along, and I could always override him, if necessary, by 
going directly to Sadat. At the same time, I could depend on Ba- 
rak to influence Begin. Both Barak and el-Baz were brilliant 
draftsmen, fluent in English, and they understood the nuances of 
the difficult phrases with which we had to work. Vance stayed 
with me during these long sessions, and the four of us made 
painstaking but steady progress on the main document. 

Many of the suggestions Vance and I had expected to be op- 
posed were accepted immediately by Barak and el-Baz, and few 
of these were ever again questioned by their superiors. We did a 
lot of work on the Jerusalem paragraph. It referred to Jerusalem 
as the city of peace, holy to Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 
and stated that all persons would have free access to it, free ex- 
ercise of worship and the right to visit and travel to the holy 
places without distinction or discrimination. We agreed that Je- 
rusalem would never again be a divided city, that the holy places 
of each faith should be under the administration and full author- 
ity of their representatives, that a municipal council drawn from 
the inhabitants should supervise essential functions in the city, 
and so forth. Both Begin and Sadat approved the text [of the 
paragraph]. 

Some differences could not be resolved. Barak refused to dis- 
cuss the Israeli settlements at all, saying that it was a subject only 
Begin could address. El-Baz, backed by Sadat, refused to include 
a commitment to open borders and full diplomatic recognition. I 
went to bed late, tired but pleased. Sadat was staying, the Israelis 
were being more helpful, and we had a good new plan for a Sinai 
agreement leading to a peace treaty. But I could not sleep. This is 
a rare problem for me; even during times of deep worry, I have 
little trouble sleeping well. I was worrying about Sadat and 
whether he was safe. We were dealing with some extremely 
emotional subjects for the Arabs, and it was obvious that some of 
his more militant advisers were deeply committed to the goals of 
the P.L.O. and other radical groups. Sadat was making decisions 
with which they strongly disagreed. 

I could not forget the heated discussion I had observed on Sa- 
dat’s porch. I remembered that earlier in the night Sadat’s views 
on whether Israel could make decisions on Palestinian refugees 
coming into the West Bank had been directly misrepresented by 
one of his key advisers. The adviser professed to speak for Egypt, 
but had not even discussed the issue with his President, and I re- 
called that earlier that evening when I had wanted to see Sadat, 
his aides told me that he had retired early and could not be dis- 
turbed. In the middle of the night, about 4 a.m., I got up, talked 
to the Secret Service agents and to Brzezinski, and directed that 
security around Sadat’s cottage be strengthened and kept alert. 
Later, my concerns seemed groundless, but at the same time, I 
was greatly relieved to see Sadat in good shape the next day. 


Day 10: This impasse would be the end 
rr Ee 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. Dayan and Weizman came by, 
and soon it all boiled down to the settlements. In desperation I 
promised to draft language allowing this issue to be left open for 
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future resolution, without preconditions, for at least three 
months. Thus the question might be finessed with Sadat. No 
luck. When I showed my new draft to Sadat, he stated that there 
were preconditions, one being the airfields, the other the settle- 
ments, and that he would negotiate on when they would be with- 
drawn, not if 

This impasse would be the end of our effort for peace. I could 
not think of any way to resolve this fundamental difference. We 
began to make plans to terminate the negotiations. That evening 
I began to list the differences between the two nations, and was 
heartbroken to see how relatively insignificant they really were, 
compared to the great advantages of peace. I sat on the back ter- 
race late into the night, but could think of no way to make fur- 
ther progress. My only decision was that all of us should work to 
leave Camp David in as positive a mood as possible, taking cred- 
it for what we had done, and I resolved to continue our common 
search for an elusive accord. 


Day 11: “Sadat is leaving” 
SS See ee ee 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1S. I called the U.S. delegation to Aspen, 
and we discussed how to deal with our failure. I would spend the 
day getting proposals from Sadat and Begin, so that I could sum- 
marize the differences and prepare the final document on Satur- 
day. On Sunday we would adjourn and issue a joint communiqué. 

Vance burst in. His face was white, and he announced, “Sa- 
dat is leaving. He and his aides are already packed. He asked me 
to order him a helicopter!” 

It was a terrible moment. Now, even my hopes for a harmo- 
nious departure were gone. I sat quietly and assessed the signifi- 
cance of this development—a rupture between Sadat and me, 
and its consequences for my country and for the Middle East 
power balance. I envisioned the ultimate alliance of most of the 
Arab nations to the Soviet Union, perhaps joined by Egypt after 
a few months. I told Vance that the best thing for us to do now 
would be to refuse to sign any document, just to terminate the 
talks and announce that we had all done our best and failed. 

I remained alone in the little study where most of the negoti- 
ations had taken place. I looked out to the Catoctin Mountains 
and prayed fervently that somehow we could find peace. Then I 
changed into more formal clothes before going to see Sadat. He 
was on his porch with five or six of his ministers. Vance and De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown were there to tell them goodbye. 

I nodded to them and walked into the cabin. Sadat followed. 
I explained the extremely serious consequences of his unilateral- 
ly breaking off the negotiations: that his action would harm the 
relationship between Egypt and the U.S.; that he would be vio- 
lating his personal promise to me; that the onus for failure would 
be on him. He was adamant, but I was dead serious, and he knew 
it. I had never been more serious in my life. I repeated some of 
the arguments. He would be publicly repudiating some of his 
own commitments, damaging his reputation as the world’s fore- 
most peacemaker and admitting the fruitlessness of his celebrat- 
ed visit to Jerusalem. His worst enemies in the Arab world would 
be proven right in their claims that he had made a foolish mis- 
take. I told Sadat that he simply had to stick with me for another 
day or two, after which, if circumstances did not improve, all of 
us simultaneously would take the action he was now planning. 

He explained the reason for his decision to leave: Dayan had 
told him the Israelis would not sign any agreements. This made 
Sadat furious. He had accused Dayan of wasting our time by 
coming to Camp David in the first place. His own advisers had 
pointed out the danger in his signing an agreement with the US. 
alone [on the basic principles on which a Middle East peace 
should be based]. Later, if direct discussions were ever resumed 
with the Israelis, they could say, “The Egyptians have already 
agreed to all these points. Now we will use what they have signed 
as the original basis for all future negotiations.” 

It was a telling argument. I told him that we would have a 
complete understanding that if any nation rejected any part of 
the agreements, none of the proposals would stay in effect. Sadat 
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KEEPING FAITH 
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stood silently for a long time. Then he looked at me and said, “If 
you give me this statement, I will stick with you to the end 

Those were sweet words to hear. I went back to Aspen and 
told Rosalynn, Fritz, Cy, Harold and Zbig that everything was 
all right. I described my conversation with Sadat, and we went 
back to work. It had been a bad time 


Day 12: Breakthrough! 
a a ee oe 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. When Sadat and el-Baz came to 
meet with me and Cy in the afternoon, we reviewed the Sinai 
proposal and found no significant disagreement except over the 
Israeli settlements—and no disagreement at all between myself 
and Sadat 

On the comprehensive framework, we were also very close 
In referring to the Palestinians’ authority on the West Bank, I 
agreed to find a synonym for “self-government for the Palestin- 
lans.” (Sadat thought it sounded too much like Begin’s “self- 
rule,” and eventually I came up with “how the Palestinians shall 
govern themselves.”) With great pressure I induced him to ac- 
cept the language we had evolved on Jerusalem, provided there 
would be an exchange of letters reconfirming the historic U.S 
position that East Jerusalem was part of the West Bank. Sadat 
agreed that the Wailing Wall should always be retained exclu- 
sively by the Jews 

Begin came with Dayan and Barak, for which we were 
thankful. If anyone at Camp David had influence on Begin, 
it was these two men. Begin began talking about the blessed 
settlements, but I insisted that we go through both documents 
in an orderly fashion, paragraph by paragraph. I wanted the 
Israelis to realize how few differences remained. In an hour 


we were finished with the Sinai document, and it was obvious 
to me that Sadat would be willing to accept almost all the Israeli 
demands for change. The few others were not very important to 


Begin, and I felt sure that he would not insist on them 

We then moved to the settlements again, and Begin insisted 
that he would negotiate with Sadat on all other items for three 
months in search of a final peace treaty. If this effort was com- 
pletely successful, he would submit the settlement withdrawal 
question to the Knesset. I told him again and again that his pro- 
posal was totally unacceptable to Sadat, who insisted on a com- 
mitment to remove all Israeli settlers from his territory before 
any other negotiations could be conducted 

I thought the discussion would never end. Begin was shout 
ing words like “ultimatum,” “excessive demands” and “political 
suicide.” However, he finally promised to submit to the Knesset 
within two weeks the question: “If agreement is reached on all 
other Sinai issues, will the settlers be withdrawn?” 

I believed this would be enough for Sadat. Breakthrough! 

We then had a surprisingly amicable discussion about the 
framework for peace. On Jerusalem, I told the Israelis that Sadat 
wanted a separate exchange of letters so that each nation could 
make public its own different ideas. On the West Bank settle- 
ments, we worked out language that no new Israeli settlements 
would be established after the signing of this framework and that 
the issue of additional settlements would be resolved during the 
negotiations. Begin later denied that he had agreed to this, and 
claimed that he had promised to stop building settlements only 
for a three-month period. My notes are clear—the settlement 
freeze would continue until all negotiations were completed 


Day 13: A thumbs-up sign 
SS SSS Se es ee 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. I was eager to meet with Sadat, and 
he and I quickly went over the proposals for the final language 
The few predictable changes that he advocated would. I was 
sure, be acceptable to the Israelis. The only serious problem was 
his desire to delete the entire paragraph on Jerusalem. I knew 
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that the Israelis wanted the same thing, but I did not tell Sadat. I 
reserved this concession in case I needed bargaining points later 


When it became apparent that the Jerusalem paragraph re- 
mained a potential obstacle to any agreement at all, the three ne- 
gotiators decided to delete it. Instead, all three were to outline their 
separate views on the status of Jerusalem in letters that would be- 
come part of the official record. 


A serious problem erupted with the Israelis. Vance had just 
shown them a copy of our draft letter that would go to Sadat. re- 
stating the U.S. position on Jerusalem, which had been spelled 
out officially in U.N. debates over the years. There was an abso- 
lute furor, and Begin announced that Israel would not sign any 
document if we wrote any letter to Egypt about Jerusalem. 

Hamilton Jordan, my assistant, called to tell me that the Is- 
raeli objections to a Jerusalem letter were extremely serious; the 
Israelis were determined to sign no 
agreement at all. Vance confirmed 
this and explained that none of the 
Israelis had understood that we 
were going to write a letter “criticiz- 
ing Israel for occupying eastern Je- 
rusalem,” even after we had ex- 
plained the letter exchange last 
night. I asked Barak to walk with 
me to Aspen to go over our pro- 
posed letter, to find language that 
might be acceptable. He was as ad- 
amant as the other Israelis, insist- 
ing that the situation was hopeless. 

Earlier, my secretary, Susan 
Clough, had brought me some pho- 
tographs of Begin, Sadat and me 
They had already been signed by 
Sadat, and Begin had requested 
that I autograph them for his 
grandchildren. Knowing the trou- 
ble we were in with the Israelis, Su- 
san suggested that she go and get 
the names of the grandchildren, so 
that I could personalize each pic- 
ture. I did this, and walked over to 
Begin’s cabin with them. He was 
sitting on the front porch, very dis- 
traught and nervous because the 
talks had finally broken down at 
the last minute 

I handed him the photographs. 
He looked down and saw that his 
granddaughter’s name was on the 
top one. He spoke it aloud, then looked at each photograph, re- 
peating the name of each grandchild. His lips trembled, and 
tears welled up in his eyes. He told me a little about each child 
and especially about the one who seemed to be his favorite. We 
were both emotional as we talked quietly for a few minutes about 
grandchildren and about war. 

Then he asked me to step into his cabin, requesting that ev- 
eryone else leave. He was quiet, sober, surprisingly friendly. 
There were no histrionics. He said that the Jerusalem matter 
was fatal, that he was very sorry but he could not accept our let- 
ter to Egypt. I told him I had drafted a new version and submit- 
ted it to Dayan and Barak. He had not yet seen it. I suggested he 
read it, but that there was no way that I could go back on my 
commitment to Sadat to exchange letters. Any future talks 
might depend on his and Sadat’s assessment of my integrity, and 
I could not violate a promise. 

I walked back to Aspen, very dejected. Sadat was there, 
dressed to go back to Washington. I asked everyone else to leave 
and told Sadat what was happening. We realized that all of us 
had done our best, but that prospects were dim indeed. 

Then Begin called. He said, referring to the new version I 
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Celebrating the accords: Was it worth it? 
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had shown Dayan and Barak: “I will accept the letter you have 
drafted on Jerusalem.” I breathed a sigh of relief; it seemed that 
the last obstacle had been removed. 

I looked up to see Hamilton and White House Press Secre- 
tary Jody Powell out on the terrace, anxiously peering into my 
window. When I gave them a thumbs-up sign, they beamed with 
relief. The tension was broken, and although I was exhausted, it 
was a pleasure to make decisions about the texts, transportation, 
television appearances for the three of us, a signing ceremony at 
the White House, packing to leave Camp David, and how to 
keep Begin and Sadat apart until after everything had been put 
into final form 

Sadat was paying a courtesy call on Begin, and later they met 
me in front of Aspen. We embraced enthusiastically, went to the 
helicopter and flew to the White House. On the way, we talked 
about the need for action to bring peace to Lebanon, and Begin 
promised to help us by giving his full support to the government 
in Beirut and doing everything pos- 
sible to minimize bloodshed 

We arrived at the White House 
at about 10:15 p.m. and went direct- 
ly to the East Room, where our 
signing of the documents and some 
brief remarks pre-empted the new 
prime-time TV shows. The Frame- 
work for Peace in the Middle East 
and the Framework for the Conclu- 
sion of a Peace Treaty Between 
Egypt and Israel were two major 
steps forward 

We had no idea how far we still 
had to go 
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The distance turned out to be 
great indeed. Though the Knesset 
approved the Camp David agree- 
ment and the removal of Israeli set- 
tlements from the Sinai on Sept. 28, 
1978, the detailed provisions of the 
treaty between Egypt and Israel still 
had to be drafted and approved by 
both nations. Begin’s insistence on 
starting new settlements in the West 
Bank, contrary to Carter's clear un- 
derstanding at Camp David, endan- 
gered the entire peace process. Begin 
also refused even to set a date for the 
start of talks to grant a degree of au- 
tonomy to inhabitants of the West 
Bank and Gaza. Not until Carter 
had called Begin once more to 
| Washington, then visited Sadat in Cairo and Begin in Jerusalem, 
were these obstacles overcome. A treaty was signed by Sadat 
and Begin in Washington on March 26, 1979. Sadat did not live 
to see his country made whole again. He was assassinated on Oct. 
6, 1981; Egypt did not regain full control of the Sinai until April 
25, 1982, after the Israelis had bulldozed the last of their settle- 
ments to complete their withdrawal. The West Bank-Gaza auton- 
omy talks between Egypt and Israel, which began on May 25, 
1979, broke off in February 1982 under the double burden of Is- 
raeli intransigence and the refusal of any other Arab leaders 
to participate. 


Looking back on the four years of my presidency, I realize 
that I spent more of my time working for possible solutions to the 
riddle of Middle East peace than on any other international 
problem. I have asked myself many times if it was worth the tre- 
mendous investment of my time and energy. The answer will de- 
pend on the wisdom and dedication of the leaders of the future. 
Only history will reveal if my hopes and prayers are to be an- 
swered, or if another round of bloody confrontations will ulti- 
mately lead to an international tragedy. 
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Oval Office 
_ Flashbacks 


When Rosalynn was visiting the White House before mov- 
ing in, some of our staff asked the chef and cooks if they thought 
that they could prepare the kind of meals that we enjoyed in the 
South, and a cook said, “Yes, Ma’am, we've been fixing that kind 
of food for the servants for a long time.” 


Our first movie in the White House was All the President's 
Men. | felt strange occupying the same living quarters and posi- 
tion of responsibility as Richard Nixon. 


The President of India died, and I called Mama to ask her to 
represent me there. When she answered the phone I asked her 
what she was doing. She said she was sitting around the house 
looking for something to do, and I said, “How would you like to 
go to India?” She said, “I'd love to go some day.” I said, “How 
about this afternoon?” She said, “Okay, I'll be ready.” 


Admiral Hyman Rickover said if I would stick to principle 
on things like water projects and human rights, I would come 
out all right. He further commented, however, that I may not 
win re-election in 1980. 


Harold Brown reported that during a meeting with Huang 
Zhen, head of the Washington liaison office of the People’s Re- 
public of China, Huang was particularly critical about our hav- 
ing changed strategic planning from a “24% war” capability to a 
“1% war” capability. When Harold pointed out that the other 
war plan had been designed for use against the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, the criticisms were attenuated. 


I made some mistakes in dealing with Congress, and one 
that I still regret is weakening and compromising on legislation 
that first year dealing with some worthless dam projects. Signing 
this act was accurately interpreted as a sign of weakness on my 
part, and I regretted it as much as any budget decision I made as 
President. 


On April 20, 1977, I addressed Congress on the energy crisis. 
At the beginning of my speech, I stated that, because of the na- 
ture of the subject, I did not expect applause. This was one time 
Congress lived up to my expectations, 


I received a call from some of the Senate leaders, who were 
closeted with Senator S.I. Hayakawa. I knew he was listening 
when they asked me if I needed to meet occasionally with the 
California semanticist to get his advice on African affairs. I 
gulped, thought for a few seconds and replied, “Yes, I really do!” 
hoping God would forgive me. 


Mother had recently been to Morocco. She said she smelled 
all the 21 types of perfume in the palace dressing room where she 


stayed. King Hassan offered to give her some perfume, and she | 


said, “No.” She laughed and said, “You damn foreigners are 
all alike.” He laughed also and gave her a kiss. I doubt that the 
King’s been called a “damn foreigner” before, and I don’t know 
anyone else who could get away with it. 


We could not solve the problem of deliberate leaks. After 
Watergate, it seemed that every subordinate functionary in gov- 
ernment wanted to be Deep Throat. 
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Although I was surrounded by people eager to help me, my 
most vivid impression of the presidency remains the loneliness in 
which the most difficult decisions had to be made. I prayed a 
lot—more than ever before in my life. 


The meeting with the economists was a waste of time. They 
all expounded their own conflicting theories and seemed unwill- 
ing or unable to consider other views or deal in a practical way 
with the economic problems I was having to face every day. 


I had lunch with Fritz Mondale. He thought that my com- 
ment concerning “whipping Kennedy's ass” in the battle for 
the presidential nomination was ill-advised. His is kind of 
a lonely voice. Some of my staff members said it was the best 
thing for morale around the White House since the Willie Nel- 
son concert. 


With the approval of most congressional leaders, at the end 
of March 1980 I was able to sign and send to them a balanced 
budget for fiscal year 1982. We congratulated each other on 
this rare achievement. 


Jerry Falwell of the Moral Majority lied in Alaska by claim- 
ing that he met with me in the Oval Office and that I told him I 
had to have homosexuals on my staff because there were homo- 
sexuals in the U.S. who needed representation in my inner cir- 
cle. I have never had a private meeting with him. He has never 
been in the Oval Office, I have never had any such conversation. 


I went to Grand Rapids, Mich., and found out later that 
I had called it “Cedar Rapids.” When Gerald Ford went out 
castigating me for it, he shouted to the TV cameras that appar- 
ently I didn’t even know that Michigan was one of the 48 
states. 


The demands for defense expenditures comprise a bottom- 
less pit that we can never fill. One of the most serious problems 
we have is the inclination on the part of our military leaders to 
seek more money by constantly denigrating America’s formida- 
ble military capability. This hurts our own country and our al- 
lies’ confidence in us, and might lead the Soviet rulers to make a 
suicidal misjudgment based on the chorus of lamentations from 
the Pentagon and defense contractors that we are weak and 
impotent. 


The Superfund Legislation set up a system of insurance pre- 
miums collected from the chemical industry to clean up toxic 
wastes. This new program may prove to be as far-reaching and 
important as any accomplishment of my Administration. 


Although American medical skill is among the best in the 
world, we have an abominable system in this country for the de- 
livery of health care, with gross inequities toward the poor— 
particularly the working poor—and profiteering by many hospi- 
tals and some medical doctors, who prey on the vulnerability of 
the ill. 


After all the campaigning was over on the night before the 
election, I was not surprised or shaken when Jody gave me the 
bad news from Pollster Pat Caddell. It hurt me deeply, but I had 
already accommodated the disappointment that was to come of- 
ficially the following day. Even so, we did not anticipate the 
magnitude of our defeat. To lose all but six states and to have 
our party rejected and the Republicans gain a majority in the 
Senate were additional embarrassments for me. 


Veterans Affairs Administrator Max Cleland came to tell 
me goodbye. He brought me a plaque with a quote from Thomas 


| Jefferson: “I have the consolation to reflect that during the 


period of my Administration not a drop of the blood of a single 
citizen was shed by the sword of war.” This is something I shall 
always cherish. 
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The Man From Plains 
Sums It Up 


With his book ready for publication, 
Jimmy Carter reviewed his presidency and 
its aftermath with TIME Assistant Manag- 
ing Editor Ronald Kriss and Midwest Bu- 


tion. This would probably terminate the 
Israeli-Egyptian Treaty, which is predi- 
cated on Israel’s honoring the basic terms 
of the Camp David agreement. 


reau Chief Christopher Ogden, who cov- | 


ered the Carter Administration as White 
House and State Department correspon- 
dent. The four-hour interview began in his 
wood-paneled home-town office just off the 
main street of Plains, Ga., and concluded 
on the sunny back patio of his modest brick 
ranch house a few blocks away. After- 
ward, Carter went right to work pol- 
ishing up the inaugural lecture he was 
to present the next day as a professor 
at Emory University in Atlanta. Adja- 
cent to his projected presidential li- 
brary, Emory will operate the Carter 
Center for Public Policy, where, as he 
puts it, he hopes to “spend the rest of 
my working days.” Excerpts: 


On the tragedy of Lebanon. I was 
shocked, disturbed and repulsed by 
the attacks on the Palestinians in 
Lebanon. The bloodshed was grossly 
out of proportion to any threat to Is- 
rael on the northern border. 


On a Middle East settlement. It 
should be compatible with the Camp 
David accords: Israel's withdrawal of 
her armed forces and military gov- 
ernment from the West Bank and 
Gaza; some modifications of the 1967 bor- 
ders to enhance Israel’s security; specified 
Israeli military outposts with demilitariza- 
tion of the West Bank; a legitimate home- 
land there for the Palestinians, one hopes 
with a link to Jordan, with all prerogatives 
of a nation except a military force and an 
independent foreign policy. The Palestin- 
ians deserve full autonomy and an end to 
human rights violations. I would not say 
they have a right to an independent state, 
but to a political entity that is an identifi- 
able homeland. The only logical place for 
it is on the West Bank 

Jerusalem should be undivided, with 
unimpeded access to the holy places by all 
worshipers. But Jerusalem is not only part 
of Israel, it is part of the West Bank, and 
its ultimate status should be determined 
through negotiation. If Israel were to an- 
nex the West Bank, it would be, in effect, 
abandoning the Camp David accords and 
rejecting Resolution 242 as a basis for 
peace. That would remove any vestige of 
legitimacy from the Israeli claim that 
they are searching for a peaceful resolu- 
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On Menachem Begin. He is a man of al- 
most unshakable beliefs. He finds it very 
difficult to change his mind. It was torture 
for him to agree to remove the settlers 
from the Sinai. He has a single-minded 
commitment to annex permanently all 


GRACE 


| the other occupied territories. He has a 
tendency to treat the Palestinians with 
| scorn, to look down on them almost as 
subhumans and to rationalize his abusive 
attitude toward them by categorizing all 
| Palestinians as terrorists. 

I do not think Begin has any intention 
of ever removing the settlements from the 
West Bank, and that is a very serious mis- 
| take for Israel. There is no doubt Begin’s 
| purpose all the time was to cut a separate 
deal with Egypt. He disavowed that in- 
tention, but all his actions, all his words, 
indicated that. Begin was the most recal- 
citrant of all the Israelis at Camp David. I 
almost never had a pleasant.surprise in 
my dealings with him. 


On Anwar Sadat. | would not even try to 
deny that I was pro-Sadat. He was com- 
pletely open, courageous, generous, far- 
sighted. He was willing to ignore details to 
reach an ultimate goal of peace that was 
beneficial to him and to Egypt. Some- 
times I felt he trusted me too much. 
Atone point, Sadat wanted to have all 








the permanent members of the Security 
Council meet in Jerusalem with the Gene- 
va Conference members. It was difficult 
to dissuade him. I could not see any way 
to get Mao Tse-tung, Jim Callaghan, Gis- 
| card d’Estaing, myself and Brezhnev all to 
| come. It was already too much to get the 
Palestinians and Syrians to sit at the same 
table with the Israelis. 
Sadat was completely committed to 
autonomy on the West Bank. I never 
svvoux thought he might just want the Sinai 
we «back. Not then; not now. 


On Egypt's President Hosni 
Mubarak. On many occasions Sadat 
would send Mubarak as a direct em- 
issary to see me. Sometimes Mubarak 
would deliver a handwritten message 
in an unsealed envelope; Sadat was 
trying to show me he trusted him. I 
have never detected any inclination 
in Mubarak to do anything contrary 
to what Sadat would have done had 
he survived. I think Mubarak has 
pledged his life and honor to contin- 
ue the basic Sadat policies 


On Jordan's King Hussein. Hussein is 
personally courageous but an ex- 
tremely timid man in political mat- 
ters. That timidity derives almost in- 
evitably from the inherent weakness 
of Jordan. As a nation, it is a contriv- 
| ance, arbitrarily devised by a few strokes 
| of the pen. Hussein is caught in a nut- 
cracker, between Israel on one hand and 
Iraq and Syria on the other. He has little 
inherent national wealth, so he is depen- 
dent on the largesse of Saudi Arabia and 
others for weapons and economic securi- 
ty. He has a difficult situation governing a 
weak nation. But he is frustrating because 
he has not been courageous at times when 
political courage was needed. 


On the Saudis. The Saudis are a force for 
moderation and stability. They have a 
real commitment to the West and to the 
peace process, with certain provisos con- 
cerning Palestinian rights. I was frustrat- 
ed that they did not have the confidence 
to say publicly, “Let us support Sadat and 
Camp David. We approve of Jordan and 
the Palestinians negotiating just to see if 
Israel is acting in good faith.” That has 
not happened yet. 





On the Soviet Union. The Soviets under 
Brezhnev will seize on every opportunity 
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to further the Communist cause. I was not 
misled about their ultimate intentions. 

They are uncertain of themselves; 
they do not have the calm self-assurance 
of the Chinese. They have to prove them- 
selves over and over to be equals with our 
country. They are willing to make great 
sacrifices for military strength, which is 
perhaps their only strength. 

I am fearful President Reagan is not 
sufficiently sensitive to the consequences 


of excessively isolating the Soviets. We 


need to give them hope that through nego- 
tiation and peaceful competition we can 
strive for accommodation. If that hope is 
removed, they might be induced to lash 
out and use their enormous military capa- 
bility. It would be suicidal but it is a possi- 
bility, That is why it is so counterproduc- 
tive for the President to imply that we are 
militarily inferior to the Soviet Union. We 
are not, but this claim tends to weaken the 
confidence of our own people, shakes the 
foundations of our alliances and = 
might induce the Soviets to make a 
suicidal miscalculation. 


On Ronald Reagan. | have seen our 
country suffer from the policies initi- 
ated by President Reagan in eco- 
nomics, in foreign policy, in some so- 
cial programs. He has undone 
important accomplishments not only 
of me and other Democratic Presi- 
dents but of his Republican predeces- 
sors. Reagan and James Watt, his In- 
terior Secretary, have tried to undo 
much of the progress made in envi- 
ronmental quality dating from Abra- 
ham Lincoln to Richard Nixon. It is 
grievously damaging. The budget 
deficits that Reagan will accumulate 
in four years, while claiming to be a 
fiscal conservative, exceed the total 
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missile system seems ridiculous to me. I 
am concerned too that the nonprolifera- 
tion effort has fairly well been abandoned. 

It hurt to lose to Ronald Reagan. But 
after the election, I tried to make the tran- 
sition as smooth as possible. Later, from 
my experience in trying to brief him on 
matters of supreme importance, I was 
very disturbed at his lack of interest. The 
issues were the 15 or 20 most important 
subjects that I as President could possibly 
pass on to him. His only reaction of sub- 
stance was to express admiration for the 
political circumstances in South Korea 
that let President Park close all the col- 
leges and draft all the demonstrators. 
That was the only issue on which he came 
alive. 


On relations with his successor. | made 
One courtesy call at the Oval Office, but 
my relationship with Reagan is nonexis- 
tent. I am not asking for an assignment, 








the press. Some of his characteristics, such 
as his not being familiar with details of is- 
sues, even arouse a sense of protection in 
the press. There was a kind of game by the 
press to see if there were questions I could 
not answer. Part of the reason for this 
challenge was the aura of morality that I 
had wrapped around myself, and my 
commitment not to lie. There was a natu- 
ral inclination by the press to prove this 
guy is not as clean and moral as he claims. 


On being an “outsider.” | was not part of 
the Wall Street business Establishment. 
the Washington political Establishment 
or the Hollywood entertainment Estab- 
lishment. I was just not part of the Estab- 
lishment in any way. I was a Southern 
peanut farmer populist type. That was 
fine with me. 

But I saw Rosalynn having in the 
White House an extraordinarily compre- 
hensive series of public events and enter- 





“Ronald Reagan 


seems to have little 


concern about the 
poor, students, the 
afflicted. He has 
oversupplied 

the military 

with funding.” 


tainment. Yet the press sometimes 
criticized her. If we had Horowitz, 
Baryshnikov, Beverly Sills and also 
had Willie Nelson, Rosalynn was 
stigmatized as some sort of rube who 
did not really understand the glam- 
our of Washington. That aggravated 
me worse than anything. 

We were alien in some ways. 
There were ways I could have 
reached out. It was not an antagonis- 
tic attitude. It is just not part of my 
personality. I do not condemn the 
cocktail circuit. It is just not natural 
for me to be part of it. 


On politics. | like politics, but itis not 
all good. The tedium of repetitive 
public appearances, dashing madly 
from one community to another, re- 
ceiving lines, receptions, begging for 
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deficits of all the peacetime years of 
our history. Reaganomics was a 
fraud, but he is a persuasive speaker, and 
the American people bought it. 

It is hard to think of any nation that 
has a closer relationship with us now than 
a year and a half ago, except for two or 
three countries ruled by right-wing re- 
gimes. Deteriorating relationships in Lat- 
in America, Asia, Europe and Africa all 
grieve me. But I have felt it was better for 
me not to be constantly criticizing Rea- 
gan, so that through experience he would 
modify his previous radical and erroneous 
positions. My reticence, I think, has been 
a factor in his ability to turn back to Chi- 
na, to espouse the Camp David accords, to 
honor the terms of SALT Il and make other 
beneficial changes. 

In some cases he seems to have little 
concern about the poor, students, the af- 
flicted. He has oversupplied the military 
with funding for the kinds of weapons 
they have been requesting for 15 or 20 
years and other Presidents have refused. 
Not only is it unnecessary, it isan improp- 
er allocation of priorities. The B-1 bomber 
is a waste of money. The densepack MX 
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but I think a former President can cer- 
tainly be helpful. I called on Nixon and 
Ford regularly to help me. We briefed 
them often, possibly more than they actu- 
ally wanted. 

What Kissinger, Ford and Nixon did 
in the Middle East, I built upon. What 
they did in China, I built upon. What they 
did with the SALT negotiations, I built 
upon. I did not reject. Under Reagan, for 
the first time in recent history a nonparti- 
san international effort was set aside. 
That is still disturbing to me. 

It is a mistake, a sign of weakness for 
an incumbent to blame problems on his 
predecessor. After a year or so, it may be 
rubbing the public the wrong way. 


On the press. Reagan has been treated 
with kid gloves. He has been given the 
| benefit of the doubt, not only during this 
first year and a half, but also during the 
campaign, when his detrimental policies 
were never analyzed by the press. Rea- 
gan’s demeanor as an “aw shucks” grand- 
fatherly type appeals to the country and 








contributions—none of those things 
are attractive or enjoyable to me. 
Dealing with issues and making decisions, 
planning a campaign, the direct relation 
with voters—those elements of politics I 
enjoy. 


On communicating. | am not a great 
speaker and am sometimes not at ease 
with large groups. I acknowledge those 
characteristics freely. They have been 
pointed out to me often enough to con- 
vince me. I can think on my feet. A poll of 


| oldtime White House correspondents 


ranked me first in handling press confer- 
ences. It is hard to express effectively all 
sides of a complicated issue, and I tend to 
do that. It is much easier to take one sim- 
plistic side of an issue and express it clear- 
ly. Reagan does that very well. But there 
is no way in the long run to avoid the com- 
plexity of complex issues. 


On Senator Edward Kennedy. No. | do 
not hate him. In many ways, he is a like- 
able person, but I do not think he is quali- 
fied to be President. Kennedy is a superb 
candidate for a nomination because peo- 
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ple are intrigued with his looks, wealth, 
speaking ability and family name. But 
when you probe and ask people if they 
want him in the White House, his support 
tends to evaporate. My guess and hope is 
that the same thing will happen in 1984. 
People ask: Can the man be trusted to 
make difficult decisions under pressure 
with an undergirding of integrity? 

In 1980, Kennedy seemed to think if 
he announced as a candidate I would 
withdraw. Later he could not accept the 
inevitability of his defeat even after it was 
mathematically impossible for him to get 
a majority of the delegates. Those exces- 
sive political attacks by Kennedy after he 
lost contributed a great deal to my loss. 
What his motivations were I have never 
understood. If he is the nominee in 1984? 
Well, I have never voted Republican. 


On Vice President Walter Mondale. Fritz 
disagreed on a few economic decisions | 
made, eliminating some social programs I 
thought were a waste of money. These de- 
cisions hurt Fritz, but I never doubted that 
he was competent, intelligent and loyal to 
me. There is no doubt in my mind that he is 
plenty tough enough to be President. He is 
not naturally as combative as I am, but 
that is not a sign of weakness. 


On Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. Cy is 
a good man and was a fine Secretary. I 
thought he made a mistake resigning 
when the Iran rescue mission failed. In my 
judgment, he should have said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I might want to quit later. But I 
would like to stay two or three months to 
show my support for you and help tide you 
over this disappointment.” He did not do 
that. But this has never driven a wedge be- 
tween us. 

I have had people tell me that Cy had 
been so affected by his involvement in the 
Viet Nam War and his aversion to vio- 
lence that he may have been overly 
cautious about the hostage rescue 
mission. Vance was the strongest 
dove. But the second strongest dove 
was myself. 

I wanted the Secretary of State 
second only to me to be the spokes- 
man for foreign policy. Vance was 
quite reluctant to fill that role. Some- 
times I would ask Cy specifically to 
make a public, sometimes controver- 
sial statement. Often, I would watch 
the evening news to see my Secretary 
of State, and instead I would see his 
spokesman, Hodding Carter, on the 
screen. A lot of it was because of his 
modesty. He wanted to do the hard 
work. He is one Cabinet member who 
worked harder than I did. 


On dealing with Congress. When I 
was first elected, many congressional 
leaders. especially in the Senate, were 
convinced they should have been 
President instead. A substantial num- 
ber of Democrats had never served 








with a Democratic President. They looked 
on the incumbent President as an adver- 
sary. I had a rough row to hoe from the be- 
ginning. I also did not give the Congress 
any goodies to take home, nothing popu- 
lar, where a Congressman could go home 
and say: “You ought to re-elect me because 
I voted for the Panama Canal Treaty or 
because I voted to increase oil prices by de- 
regulation.” 

There is no doubt I gave Congress too 


| heavy an agenda—twelve or 15 important 


issues the first year I was in. I would have 
been better offin the public’s estimation as 
well as with Congress if I had narrowed 
those down to one or two. But it would not 
have been like me to postpone the other 13 
because they were controversial. I was not 
the warm, backslapping political friend 
that some members of Congress would 
have preferred, but I tried to address issues 
on a professional basis, and they were de- 
cided on their merits. 


On special-interest groups. There is no 
way for me to express adequately my con- 
cern about the detrimental impact of spe- 
cial interests in Washington. In many 
cases members of Congress can be induced 
to vote against the interests of the coun- 
try—bought legitimately, with political 
threats on one hand and financial rewards 
on the other. The situation is getting 
worse. You have not only the financial 
payoffs with contributions and honorari- 
ums, but a tendency by Congress and the 
Administration to weaken ethics re- 
straints. There are also those right-wing 
political-action committees that can 
spend hundreds of thousands to promote 
or defeat a candidate. Their scruples are 
sometimes nonexistent. 


On the Moral Majority. | felt more bitter 
than I indicated in my book. I put them in 
the same category as Gerald L.K. Smith 








and others who have thrived on disharmo- 
ny, divisiveness and a narrow interpreta- 
tion of what Christianity is. At times, they 
were vicious, and there is a growing aver- 
sion to their philosophy within the Chris- 
tian community. It is still a major factor. 
But I had a calm assurance that my rela- 
tionship with God was not affected ad- 
versely by Jerry Falwell’s statements. 


On Brother Billy. The issue of Billy and his 
work for the Libyans hurt me. Billy is ex- 
ceptionally independent. He has a mind of 
his own. If I had told Billy, “Don’t ever 
talk to the Libyans any more,” he would 
have said, “Jimmy, you go straight to hell. 
I'll talk to whom I choose. You're not my 
boss.” He would then have proved to me 
publicly, as Menachem Begin does so well 
in dealing with the President, that he can- 
not be told what to do. Billy said the extent 
of my defeat could not have all been attrib- 
utable to him. I agree. At the most, it may 
have cost me one or two percentage points. 


On the Democratic Party's future. An ap- 
proach that would be successful for the 
Democrats would be a combination of fis- 
cal responsibility and conservatism on one 
hand and an allocation of priorities to help 
people develop their own capabilities 
through education, employment and equal 
rights on the other. The Democrats could 
help themselves by unequivocally espous- 
ing environmental quality, peace, nuclear- 
arms control and human rights. 

I do not think an ultraliberal on fiscal 
policy, a person who wants to reinstitute 
federal regulation of private industry or go 
back to an overemphasis on social give- 
away programs, is going to win. 


On other Democrats. In addition to Fritz 
Mondale, I like John Glenn very much. 
He is one Democrat along with Mondale 
who could carry our party to victory in 
1984. Gary Hart and Reubin Askew 





NEXT WEEK 


“I listened to every proposal, no matter how 
preposterous, including dropping an atomic 
bomb on Tehran,” writes Jimmy Carter of his 
most frustrating experience as President: trying 
to free the American hostages from Iran. In the 
concluding TIME excerpt from Keeping Faith, 
Carter tells of the fallen Shah’s fateful visit to 
the U.S., the seizure of the Americans on a day 
“I will never forget,” the tragic failure of the res- 
cue mission in the desert and the 444-day ordeal 
that ended in freedom for the hostages. Carter 
also tells of those achievements for which he ex- 
pects historians to give him greater credit than 
did the U.S. voters who rejected him in 1980: his 
human rights policy; the treaty yielding control 
of the Panama Canal; and his efforts to end U.S. 
dependence on foreign oil. 
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also meet my criteria for potentially 
successful candidates. Any of these 
would have an excellent chance to 
win. 


On history's verdict. | will be re- 
membered as an incumbent Presi- 
dent who was defeated for re-elec- 
tion. There will always be a 
thought in the minds of historians 
that the American people made an 
accurate judgment. I hope people 
will say that one of the the reasons 
he was not re-elected is that he ad- 
dressed difficult issues; that he did 
not yield to political expediency; 
that his basic principles were 
sound; and that he was effective in 
some of the major tasks he under- 
took—energy, arms control, Alaska 
lands, the Panama Canal, the Mid- 
dle East, China relations. I hope 
history will deal kindly with me. 
But I am at peace with the knowl- 
edge I did the best I could. a 
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Teaching the Turtle New Tricks 





t the progressive Lamplighter School 

in Dallas, the students are hard at 
work at their computer consoles, their 
faces intent in the reflected greenish light 
of the video screens. An eight-year-old 
types instructions that bring forth on the 
screen a figure of the space shuttle 
Columbia, complete with desert landing 
strip and disposable booster rockets. A 
nine-year-old pointedly picks apart the 
logic of one of his teacher’s programs. 
Three-year-olds who cannot yet speak in 
complete sentences bang away at their 
keyboards, conjuring up electronic squig- 
gles and squares. 

Like thousands of other students 
across the country, these children are ex- 
ploiting the advantages of a new elec- 
tronic-age language called Logo, which in 
effect allows them to be their own com- 
puter programmers. 

Most small computers come supplied 
with a programming language called 
BASIC, for Beginner's All-purpose Sym- 
bolic Instruction Code. Written in the 
mid-'60s for Dartmouth College students, 
BASIC assumes a working knowledge of al- 
gebra and some technical computer jar- 
gon as well. Logo, by contrast, was creat- 
ed with grade-school children in mind. To 
keep things very, very simple for the user, 
Logo starts off with a handful of English 
words that the computer recognizes as 
commands to make it do things. The word 
PLAY, for instance, tells a_ properly 
equipped computer to play a musical note. 
Another command, SENTENCE, instructs 
it to put two words together into a sen- 
tence. Still more commands direct the 
movement of a tiny triangular character 
called the turtle, which crawls across the 
screen leaving a trace of where it has 
been. Typing in, say, RIGHT 90, turns the 
turtle 90° to the right. FORWARD 50 sends 
it sliding forward about 50 mm. Sitting 
down at a Logo computer, eight-year-olds 
can start getting simple results almost im- 
mediately. They can also put commands 
together, like building blocks, to teach the 
turtle new tricks. With skillful supervision 
they will be writing their own programs 
before the first hour is up (see box). 

“Logo's immediate result is it estab- 
lishes a good first impression,” says Sey- 
mour Papert, 59, the gray-bearded, South 
African-—born M.I.T. mathematician 
whose theoretical work in the arcane field 
of artificial intelligence led to Logo. “It 
convinces the child that he can master the 
machine. It lets him say, ‘I'm the boss.’ ” 
| Says Dr. Sylvia Weir, a pediatrician who 
works with the Educational Computing 
Group at M.I.T.: “People have usually 
considered the stupid thing in the class- 
| room the child. Now the stupid thing, as it 





Schoolchildren find the Logo language a good way to start 


were, is the computer. And the child is the 
teacher.” Giving children this kind of 
control can sometimes have dramatic ef- 
fects. In an experimental program at the 
Cotting School for Handicapped Children 
in Boston, one 17-year-old suffering from 
cerebral palsy who could barely hold a 
pencil, much less write coherent English 
sentences, blossomed during 24 years of 
Logo instruction. He now writes papers at 
the college freshman level and majors in 
computer science at the University of 
Massachusetts. 

The genesis of Logo, whose name 
comes from the Greek for “word” or 
“speech,” dates back to the late 60s, when 
Papert, a confrere of the renowned Swiss 
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Easy Does It 


T° teach the triangular Logo turtle a 
new command—in effect, to write 
a computer program—the child simply 
types the word TO followed by some 
step-by-step instructions. For exam- 
ple, here is a program that tells the 
computer to draw a circle on the 
screen: 

TO CIRCLE 

REPEAT 360 [RIGHT | FORWARD 1] 

END 

The word END tells Logo that the 
definition is complete. Logo responds 
by typing CIRCLE DEFINED. The next 
time the computer sees the command 
CIRCLE, it will locate a copy of the defi- 
nition and start executing the instruc- 
tions it contains. Repeating the com- 
mands within the brackets, it makes 
one tiny right turn and takes one tiny 
step forward, 360 times in a row. This 
linking of 360 tiny straight-line seg- 
ments, as any calculus student or Logo 
child will tell you, produces a perfectly 
acceptable approximation of a circle. 
CIRCLE can then be combined with 
other commands to produce flowers, 
faces, anything at all. 
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child psychologist Jean Piaget, ap- 
proached the National Science Founda- 
tion with the idea of creating a computer 
language accessible even to three-year- 
olds but powerful enough to satisfy the 
most demanding programmer. “A lot of 
what I do goes back to Piaget,” says 
Papert. “It was from him that I learned 
two things about children—how much 
kids could learn and how easily they could 
be taught, their sheer joy in learning. 
Computers are thinking tools, and chil- 
dren are starved for thinking tools.” 

The trick to Logo as a thinking tool is 
that it hides its complexity behind a 
facade of seeming simplicity. To achieve 
this capability requires prodigious 
amounts of computer memory, and it was 
not until the invention of the micro- 
processor and the mass production of in- 
expensive computer memory chips that 
Logo could be loaded into the tabletop 
computers so popular today. Last year 
Texas Instruments introduced a version 
of Logo for their $300 home computer. 
This year three other firms began selling 
Logo interpreters for the popular Apple 
II. One of these, Apple’s own Logo, has 
sold some 10,000 copies at $175 each since 
it became available last March, making it 
one of Apple’s three top-selling software 
packages. Texas Instruments, which has 
backed its Logo package with a huge pub- 
licity drive, is selling home computers this 
year at twice last year’s sales. Now other 
manufacturers are eager to follow suit. 
Versions of Logo are quickly being devel- 
oped for Atari and Radio Shack home 
computers. 

Logo has not won over everybody. 
Last month a conference of school com- 
puter experts in Tampa broke out in spir- 
ited debate over the language’s pedagogi- 
cal merits. “It makes beautiful graphics,” 
concedes Dale Brushwood of the Orange 
County school board, “but I’m not con- 
vinced it’s not just a gimmick.” Says Den- 
nis Hart of Chicago’s board of education: 
“Our graduates can’t get jobs writing pro- 
grams in Logo.” 





ut Logo’s strongest selling point may 

be its ability to sell itself, especially to 
children. At Manhattan’s J.H.S. 118, two 
dozen teen-agers crowd around the 14 
microcomputers that line the walls of 
Room 519 for a chance to create their 
own turtle patterns. “It doesn’t really 
matter what you want it to do,” explains 
Roberto Deleon, 14, watching a fellow 
ninth-grader create a smiling face on the 
screen, “as long as you get to know the 
computer.” More and more schoolchil- 
dren will. By the end of the year, industry 
sources estimate, about a quarter of a mil- 
lion students will be using Logo in school 
districts and private schools in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Georgia, Texas, Colorado, Oregon and 
California. |. —By Philip Faflick. Reported by 
Lianne Hart/Houston and Peter Stoler/Boston 
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Archbishop Quinn: No comment 
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Chairman Gordon: 54 proposals 
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At Bay in San Francisco 





Fr rom the epistles of St. Paul to the Chi- 
cago policy address of Pope John Paul 
II in 1979, the Roman Catholic tradition 
has never swerved from condemnation of 
homosexual behavior. But this teaching 
has laid the church open to charges that 
its attitude is out of step with the times. 
Nowhere in the U.S. has its stance caused 
more problems than in San Francisco, 
where the homosexual population is esti- 
mated at 20%. In 1980 John R. Quinn, the 
Archbishop of San Francisco, issued a 
pastoral letter to the archdiocese saying 
that the church, while showing compas- 
sion, must oppose homosexual or any oth- 
er sexual activity outside of marriage. 

A year later, after a flurry of violent 
attacks on homosexuals by Latino youths, 
the commission on social justice of 
Quinn’s archdiocese appointed a Task 
Force on Gay/Lesbian Issues. Among its 
14 members were nine laymen, two 
priests, one brother and two nuns (one of 
whom was associate director of the arch- 
diocese’s office of religious education). 
Some members were homosexuals. The 
chairman was Psychotherapist Kevin 
Gordon. After 17 months of deliberation, 
the task force produced a 132-page report, 
“Homosexuality and Social Justice,” pub- 
lished last week. The commission en- 
dorsed the document for study but warned 
that it was not official policy. A consider- 
able understatement: the report advocates 
nothing less than a policy of forgiveness 
toward practicing homosexuals and con- 


theology. It specifically criticizes the U.S. 
bishops, the Vatican and Pope John Paul 
Il for inferior scholarship and says that 
traditional church views are “practically 
meaningless and pastorally useless.” The 
report offers a list of 54 proposals for 
church action, including the end of sexu- 





A task force criticizes Catholic teachings on homosexuality 


tains a strong condemnation of church | 


| al-preference screening for parochial 
school jobs, adoption or foster care; ad- 
mission of openly “self-accepting” homo- 
sexuals as candidates to be priests and 
nuns; and the encouragement of gay stu- 
dent groups at parochial schools. 

Though Archbishop Quinn remained 
silent, the first reaction from the archdio- 
cese emphasized the task force’s good in- 
tentions rather than accusing it of doc- 
trinal errors or sins of naiveté. Said an 
editorial in the archdiocesan newspaper 
The Monitor: “We do not agree with 
many of the report's findings and recom- 
mendations. On the other hand, we re- 
spect the report for what it is—a working 
document, voicing the real feelings of real 
people who have had the courage to 
speak out.” Last week the archdiocese’s 
senate of priests resolved to seek a plan 
for ministering to homosexuals “that is 
in keeping with the teachings of the 
church.” 

Though the liberal wing of the USS. 
Catholic Church has repeatedly sought to 
take the U.S. Catholic hierarchy leftward 
into the new morality, this is the first time 
that a church panel within any US. dio- 
cese has gone so far as to accept homosex- 
ual behavior. Not surprisingly, many cen- 
trist and conservative Catholics in the 
archdiocese were alarmed not only by the 
contents of the report but by the fact that 
it was issued at all. Said Conservative Je- 
suit Joseph Fessio, director of the St. Igna- 
tius Institute at the University of San 
Francisco: “If the Catholic Church has a 
view of sexuality that is correct, then the 
most compassionate thing the church can 
do is to clearly express that unambiguous- 
ly. To let people think they can be authen- 
tically human and yet live a life-style that 
is different from the teaching of the 
church is really harmful to them.” a 














Milestones 


EXPECTING. Michéle Bennett Duvalier, 31, 
and Jean Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier, 31, 
Haiti’s dictator and President for Life; 
their first child; in December. Early last 
month, Haiti's First Lady made a secret 
predawn flight to Miami for an amnio- 
centesis test, which revealed that Baby 
Doc’s baby is a boy, an heir apparent to 
the Duvalier dynasty. 





BORN. To Fernando Valenzuela, 21, Los An- 
geles Dodgers pitching marvel, and Linda 
Valenzuela-Burgos, 21. a former school- 
teacher: their first child, a son; in San | 
Pedro, Calif. Name: Fernando Jr. Weight: | 
7 Ibs. 14 oz. 


BORN. To Larry Holmes, 32, world heavy- 
weight boxing champion who calls him- 
self “the world’s baddest heavyweight,” 
and Diane Holmes, 28: their fifth child, first 
son; in Easton, Pa. Name: Larry Jr. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 2 oz. 


DIVORCED. Cybill Shepherd, 32, comely 
model turned actress-singer; and David 
Ford, 29, maitre d° of a Memphis night- 
club; after four years of marriage; on 
grounds of irreconcilable differences; in | 
Memphis, Shepherd won custody of the 
couple’s daughter, 3, and Ford was 
awarded a $15,000 divorce settlement. 





DIED. Valerie Bettis, 62, mesmerizing mod- 
ern dancer and dynamic, unconventional 
choreographer; of a heart attack; in New 
York City. The first modern dancer to 
choreograph for a major ballet company 
(Virginia Sampler in 1947 for the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo), she also worked 
for Broadway and Hollywood, bringing 
back to the dance a concept of “total the- 
ater,” the combined use of singing, danc- 
ing and acting in such ballets as As J Lay 
Dying, based on William Faulkner's novel, 
and A Streetcar Named Desire, a scorching 
version of Tennessee Williams’ play. 





DIED. Monty Stratton, 70, “aw shucks” 
Texas farm boy who inspired The Stratton 
Story, a bathetic Hollywood biography 
Starring James Stewart as the White Sox 
pitching ace whose career seemingly end- 
ed when his leg was amputated after a 
hunting accident in 1938, but who 
strapped on an artificial limb and re- 
turned eight years later as a winning 
minor-league pitcher; of lung cancer; in | 
Greenville, Texas. When the film debuted 
in 1949, Stratton drawled: “It’s my life, all 
right. I'll just hope folks will think it was 
worth making into a movie.” 


DIED. Paul Kolisman, 82, German-born aero- 
nautical engineer whose fertile imagina- 
tion earned him patents for hundreds of in- 
ventions, most notably for the Kollsman 
altimeter, which revolutionized aviation 
in 1928 by using the barometric pressure 
to calculate with still unmatched accura- 
cy the altitude of an aircraft, there- 
by enabling pilots to fly “blind”; in 
Los Angeles. 
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Economy & Business 





Amid the Money Muddle 





hen billions of dollars are at 
stake, even the most reserved of 
bankers and brokers start chas- 


ing after customers. Last week marked 
the first anniversary of the beginning of 
the much ballyhooed All Savers program. 
Thus as some $31 billion worth of the one- 
year, tax-exempt savings certificates be- 
gan to come due this month in banks and 
savings and loan associations around the 
country, it was no surprise that money- 
men were in hot pursuit of all that cash. 
The All Savers program was autho- 
rized by Congress in the summer of 1981 
as a 15-month stopgap measure to help 
banks and S and Ls attract funds. By last 
week, as the certificates started to mature, 
the biggest question in the industry was: 
Where would investors stash their money 
next? Courted by bankers who are anx- 
ious to roll over the All Savers deposits 
into other bank investments, and cajoled 
by brokers and other financial advisers 
who are eager to snatch the funds away, 
some 4 million All Savers depositors 





across the U.S. were bombarded through | 


the week by telephone calls, mailgrams, 
letters containing glossy brochures, and 
| full-page newspaper ads. Proclaimed the 
headline of an ad from New York's Man- 


ufacturers Hanover Trust: “Last year, an | 


All Savers was your smartest investment. 
This year, it’s our Market Plus Accounts. 





Investors are swamped by a deluge of financial choices 


The week-long All Savers free-for-all 
was hardly unique. These days millions of 
investors are being badgered by conflict- 
ing advice from bankers and brokers. That 
is because sliding interest rates are shak- 
ing up the entire investment industry. As 
the luster has faded from such multi- 
billion-dollar investment lures as money- 
market mutual funds and six-month bank 
certificates of deposit, investment experts 
have been scrambling to come up with 
new high-yield alternatives that will ap- 
peal to safety-conscious investors. 

Besides the standard choices of sav- 
ings deposits, stocks, bonds and mutual 
funds, financial advisers are now nudging 
clients toward such exotic new fare as 
zero-coupon bonds, seven-day bank C.D.s, 
and brokerage-house deposit certificates. 
With such a variety to choose from. even 
professionals are befuddled. Says Gary 
Strum, a vice president at the E.F. Hutton 
investment firm: “You need an M.B.A. de- 
gree to understand what the banks and in- 
stitutions are offering nowadays.” 

The confusion is compounded by the 
uncertainty of the economy itself. Since 
last spring, short-term interest rates have 
dropped dramatically, dragging down the 
yields on everything from money-market 
funds, which have slipped from 13.7% toa 
mere 9.7%, to six-month bank certifi- 
cates, which have slumped even more. 

















from 14.6% to 9.7%. But no one can be 
sure whether the trend will continue and, 
if so, for how long. 

Many economists cautiously predict 
that rates will keep dropping on into 1983. 
Yet other experts, like Richard Zambell, 
chief economist of the BancOhio Nation- 
al Bank in Columbus, expect that the cur- 
rent rapid growth of the U.S. money sup- 
ply (an annual rate of 14.8% in the past 
month) will force the Federal Reserve 
Board to tighten credit. Argues Zambell: 
“To prevent a return to double-digit infla- 
tion, the Fed will have to push interest 
rates sharply higher by year’s end.” 





tors will almost certainly start drawing 

down the $224 billion now on deposit 
in money-market funds. Operated by bro- 
kerage houses and mutual fund compa- 
nies, these huge pools of capital invest 
their shareholders’ dollars in such short- 
term securities as bank certificates of de- 
posit and commercial paper, a type of OU 
issued by corporations. 

By offering high returns, unlimited 
withdrawals and check-writing _ privi- 
leges, the funds have become the fastest 
growing form of investment in the U.S. 
Soon a whole new group of financial play- 
ers will enter the game. The Government 


f f interest rates do keep falling, inves- 





has already given banks and Sand Ls per- 
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“Somewhere soon you'll discover 
our Puerto Rican white rum” 





“It’s smoother with tonic than vodka or gin, and 
really terrific after a couple of fast sets.” 


Ronald Ramos, Civil Engineer and his wife Gladys 





People everywhere are discovering the crisp appeal of white 
rum and tonic. In fact, Puerto Rican white rum makes a more satisfy- 
ing drink than vodka or gin— whether it's mixed with tonic, soda, 
orange juice or tomato juice 

The reason? Smoothness. By law, all rum from Puerto Rico 
must be aged at least one year. And when it comes to smoothness, 
aging is the name of the game. 


Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 


Great rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 
centuries. Our specialized skills and dedication have pro- 
duced rums of exceptional dryness and purity. No wonder 
over 86% of the rum sold in this country comes from 


“see. RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


For tree ght Rums of Puerto Rico” recipes, wr o Rican Rums, Dept. T-6 1290 Avenue of the 


Amencas. NY, NY 10102 © 1982 Government c 
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A smarter 
investment. 
A bigger 
portfolio. A 
sounder finan- 
cial plan. The 
way MONEY sees 
it, you should get 
more for your 
money. So if you're 
looking for a brighter 
future, call for a sub- 
scription today. And 
make a prettier penny! 
1-800-621-8200 toll-free, 
around-the-clock. (In Illi- 
nois, 1-800-972-8302.) Or 
write to: MONEY Magazine/ 
P.0.Box 2519/Boulder/Colo- 
rado/80322 
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Cinema 


be done to survive. Thus does the liberal 
turn totalitarian 

Outside the Kensington house is a 
Britain in social twilight. The sun is set- 
ting on this pinchpenny welfare state; 
what follows is a long night of petty anar- 
chy. Ironies and animosities collide every- 
where: On a quiet street, a cat defiantly 
arches its back at a small dog leashed by 
its owner, even as the local lads shout, 
“Go back to Poland!” at the uncompre- 
hending laborers. At an_ intersection, 
fenders graze and tempers flare. In a su- 
permarket, a woman in a fur coat filches 
consumer goods the Poles could neither 
find nor afford back home. (Her thievery 
gives Nowak the inspiration for his own 
shopping scam.) A derelict steals No- 
wak’s food and saves him from being ap- 
prehended with it. London, the dowager 


VW 
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trons and fellow workers in Moonlighting 


queen putting her gaudiest remnants on 
fire sale, seems so different from Warsaw 
But the enforced meanness of its spirit 
makes the displaced Poles feel almost at 
home | 
In most “message” movies, the true 
ideological enemy is nuance. Plot is re- 
duced to polemic; characters become 
walking placards of good or evil; emotion- 
al shading is obscured by stolid or hammy 
acting; the mise en scéne angles each shot 


| like a schoolroom pointer. Moonlighting 


undercuts the genre’s stylistic totalitarian- 
ism with deadpan comedy, and reveals its 
message through vignettes, moods, ges- 
tures, faces. Jeremy Irons’ dour, hand- 
some face suggests the first strokes of a po- 
litical cartoon from an East European 
underground newspaper. Nowak is the 
story's narrator, its star and its sensibility, 
and Skolimowski challenges the viewer 
both to sympathize with the hopelessness 
of Nowak’s situation and to judge his com- 
plicity in it—to be Nowak and to see him 
clearly. Irons, the obsessive puppy of The 
French Lieutenant's Woman and the gen- 
teel twit of Brideshead Revisited, rises to 
his own new challenge. His performance 
is an anxious, splendidly controlled con- 
geries of intelligence and feeling 

In his earlier films (Barrier, Hands 
Up, The Shout), Skolimowski has some- 
times been too ready to sacrifice social 
feeling for a quicksilver cinematic intelli- 
gence. Moonlighting has its share of incon- 
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gruous images (a flowerpot Nowak dis- 
covers in a toilet bowl) and gorgeous ones 
(a sweetly comic Degas overtone as one of 
the laborers reposes in a bathtub), but ev- 
ery shot is there to serve, heighten, reveal 
The mundane and the surreal are one 
Nowak sees images of his beloved, per- 
haps unfaithful wife Anna in a store win- 
dow, on TV, naked in a cellar apartment 
She is the vision-memory of all the hopes 
and fears he left behind, and brought with 
him toa strange land. Skolimowski left his 
native Poland in 1981; now he has turned 
headlines into a sly, affecting parable of 
Ordinary Bolshevism 


No-No 


YES, GIORGIO 
Directed by Franklin J. Schaffner 
Screenplay by Norman Steinberg 





Pavarotti and Harrold in Giorgio 


ell, of course. Amazing no one’s 
thought of it before. Search though 


one may through the annals of romance it | 


is impossible to find a love to equal that of 
an opera singer for his throat specialist 
And if you have him played by Super- 
tenor Luciano Pavarotti and have her 
(Kathryn Harrold) played as a capable, 
no-nonsense sort of woman, uninterested 
in opera and unimpressed by its big-kid 
egos, then you have, at least, a package 
you can get produced, if not exactly a 
movie the whole world is waiting for 
True to the packager’s creed, Yes, Giorgio 
has something for everyone whose taste 
was formed in the ‘50s; lots of cute lovers’ 
spats but no visible sex, a rich range of 
overlit settings for a parade of Pavarotti’s 
greatest hits, plus a funny nun, two funny 
servants and a not-so-funny food fight (in 
case someone from the Animal House 
crowd wanders in by mistake). Franklin 
J. Schaffner has directed as if no one let 
him in on the scam. Poor chap seems to be 
taking the whole thing seriously. Or may- 
be he just ran too many old Mario Lanza 
pictures in preparation for the assign- 
ment. Still, amid prodigies of too carefully 
calculated (or miscalculated) charm, Pa- 
varotui plays with a certain ingratiating 
diffidence. Movies are not where he lives, 
and he behaves in this one like a manner- 
ly guest, puzzled, and a bit amused by all 
the fuss they are going to on his behalf. 
Sings better than Lanza too RS. 
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By Richard Corliss 
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Province of Quebe 


You'll find so many outdoor bistros and cafés you'll think you're in Europe. Sip 
a glass of wine and do a little people-watching. Dine out and enjoy the view 
There's so much to go for in Canada 


For information write Tourisme Québec, PO. Box 20,000, Québec City, Quebec, Canada G1K 7X2 
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For free style brochure, write: Florsheim, Dept. 38. 130 §. Canal St. Chicago, Ilinois 60606 

















Mad Dogs and Blithe Spirits 


THE NOEL COWARD DIARIES 


Edited by Graham Payn and Sheridan Morley 


Little, Brown; 698 pages; $22.50 


pproaching 62 and suffering from one 

of his recurring periods of unpopular- 
ity, Noél Coward sat down for a heart-to- 
heart with the wisest man he knew. “I 
don’t care for the present trends either in 
literature or the theater,” he confessed. 
“Pornography bores me. Squalor disgusts 
me. Garishness, vulgarity and common- 
ness of mind offend me.” Was it possible, 
he asked, that he was out of touch with the 
new decade of the 60s? 

The answer was a resounding no, and 
that wise gentleman—the self-same Noél 
Coward—assured him that it was not he 
who was out of touch; it was the decade. 
And he was right, as he so often is in this 
wicked, witty and refreshingly sane vol- 
ume of diaries. Much of the work he so 
archly deplored has already been forgot- 
ten, while his own plays continue to 
please and delight, as they probably will 
for as long as audiences enjoy laughing. 
Present Laughter (1942), with George C. 
Scott, is one of this year’s Broadway hits, 
and just two weeks ago, Elizabeth Taylor 
and Richard Burton announced that they 
will team up once again to do a Broadway 
revival of Private Lives (1930), which will 
probably always stand as the quintessen- 
tial Coward play: sophisticated, charming 
and cynical, with dialogue so sharp it in- 
stantly carves itself into each generation's 
memory. 

But Coward, like all great writers of 
comedy, was not just a funny man. He was 
a supreme realist, who saw the humor, or 
the absurdity, in most human situations. 
When his good friend Clifton Webb 
mourns over the death of his mother, 
Coward is, for instance, properly sympa- 
thetic. To his journal, however, he ex- 
presses his impatience: “Poor Clifton is 
still, afler two months, wailing and sob- 


Excerpt 


Nov, 6, 1942: I have no real rapport with the ‘workers,’ in fact I actively 
detest them en masse. They grumble and strike and behave abominably 
while their very existence is made possible by sailors and merchant seamen who 
get a quarter or less than a quarter of what they do. 


Jan. 30, 1948: Gandhi has been assassinated. In my humble opinion, a bloody 


good thing but far too late. 


Nov. 11, 1949: Read the unexpurgated De Profundis. Poor Oscar Wilde . . . odd 
that such brilliant wit should be allied to no humor at all. 


March 9, 1953: Graham Greene was very agreeable and his beastliness to me in 
the past I have forgiven but not forgotten. He has a strange, tortured | 7 
mind but, like most of God’s creatures, aches to be loved. 


| bing over Maybelle’s death. As 
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she was well over 90, gaga, and 
had driven him mad for years, this 
seems excessive and overindul- 
gent. He arrives here on Monday 
[Dec. 19] and I’m dreaming of a 
wet Christmas.” 

His weather prediction proves 
accurate, and on Christmas Day he 
writes: “[Clifton] has devoted a lot of 
time to weeping and telling very, very 
long stories about the various deaths of his 
various beloved friends. He retails these 
gruesome memories with a wealth of 
maudlin detail. How he first heard the 
dreadful news of their demises, how he re- 
acted, how they were laid out, how the 
memorial services were conducted, etc. 
These slow, slow ramblings inevitably end 
up with Maybelle ... and then he breaks 
down and sobs and we all gaze at each 
other in wild surmise. He admitted to me 
under a pledge of deep secrecy the other 
morning that he was 71. I expressed token 
amazement because the poor dear looks 
and behaves like 90. There is much that is 
sweet about him, but he is, and always has 
been, almost intolerably silly.” 

Most of his other friends he surveys 


with the same binary vision. He admires | 
| Embracing Lawrence in Tonight at 8:30 


Margaret Leighton both personally and 
professionally; but when she divorces 
Laurence Harvey, he listens politely to 
her complaints, then writes in his diary 
how “it saddens me to see how these silly 
ladies muck up their lives. The moment 
they get their hooks into the gentleman of 
their choice they proceed assiduously to 
bash the whole thing to pulp with their 
tantrums and exigence ... It really isn’t 
surprising that homosexuality is becom- 
ing as normal as blueberry pie.” 

Even Gertrude Lawrence, one of his 

















| terribly unhappy to think that I shall 











Lines that cut across generations. | 


greatest friends and favorite acting part- 
ners during the '20s and °30s, receives a 
small jab from the Coward scalpel. When 
she vacillates about accepting a part, he | 
directs her husband “to tell Gertie to 
mind her manners and that if she wants 
another play from me she can fish for it.” 
Yet when she dies a year or so later, he 
breaks down: “With all her overactings 
and silliness I have never known her to do 
a mean or an unkind thing. I am terribly, 


never see her again.” 

He is as generous in praise, indeed, as 
he is in criticism, and he seems overall to 
be kind, without spite or envy. He appre- 
ciates good acting and treasures fine writ- 
ing, in prose as well as dialogue. First and 
foremost, he loves the theater. He con- 
cludes a description of a delightful party 
by saying that there were few “civil- 
ians”—people from outside the theater 

Supremely confident in his own tal- 
ent, he often pauses to massage his own 
ego. He says that he is rereading, with im- 
mense enjoyment, his own “excellent 
autobiography,” Present Indicative. He 
views with admiration his newest play, 
telling himself that “it is a truly wonderful 
gift, my natural and trained gift for dia- 
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logue.” When one of his plays is panned 
on Broadway, he retorts: “It cannot be 


anything but personal. No one in their | 


sane senses could say the lyrics and music 
of The Girl Who Came to Supper were not 
good. They are good. Very good indeed.” 

Yet he is as accurate and candid 
about himself as he is about everyone else, 
and over and over he owns up to occasions 
when his initial enthusiasm led him 
astray. An early version of Island Fling 
“really wasn t good enough and was curi- 
ously overwritten,” he decides. “I seem, in 
later years, to have lost my gift for econo- 
my. This has been, and in the future must 
continue to be, remedied.” It is a rare 
writer who is his own best critic 


he diaries begin in 1941, when Cow- 

ard was 41, and end in 1969, three 
years before he died of a heart attack at 
Firefly, his beloved home in Jamaica. 
There are long, flat passages, and many 
entries are no more interesting than last 
year’s society column. But these stretches 


are as much a part ofa life, even a life like | 
Coward’s, as the glittering ones, and the | 


diaries should be read whole or not at all. 
Coward was not a butterfly but a worker 
bee. During his'73 years, he turned out 
more than 50 plays, half a dozen books, 
many short stories, innumerable essays 
and reviews, and songs as varied as Mad 
Dogs and Englishmen and I'll Follow My 


Secret Heart. He also found time to act, | 


perform in cabaret and direct. He may 
have partied at night, but he always com- 
posed the morning after 

Even talking to himself, Coward 
avoids garishness, vulgarity and common- 
ness of mind, and references to his own 
sex life are usually oblique and always dis- 
creet. In one entry, in which he takes a 
splenetic swipe at Samuel Beckett's Wait- 
ing for Godot (“pretentious gibberish”), he 
goes on to attack Mary Renault’s The 
Charioteer. “Oh dear,” he says, “I do, do 
wish well-intentioned ladies would not 


write books about homosexuality. It takes | 


the hero—soi-disant—300 pages to recon- 
cile himself to being queer as a coot, and 


his soul-searching and deep, deep intro- | 


spection is truly awful. There are ‘queer’ 
parties in which everyone calls everyone 
‘my dear’ a good deal, and over the whole 
book is a shimmering lack of understand- 
ing of the subject. I'm sure the poor 
woman meant well but I wish she'd stick 
to re-creating the glory that was Greece 
and not muck about with dear old modern 
homos.” 

“Ah me! This growing old!” he says as 
he turns into his 60s. “I suppose I should 
envy the afterlife believers, the genuflec- 
tors, the happy-ever-after ones who know 


beyond a shadow of doubt that we shall all | 


meet again in some celestial vacuum, but 
I don’t. I'd rather face up to finality and 
get on with life, lonely or not, for as long 
as it lasts.” Perhaps that cool, rather brave 
philosophy explains why he never in fact 
did grow old, and why the best of his 
work remains ever fresh and, like the title 
of one of his best plays, full of blithe 
spirit —* Gerald Clarke 
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Nothing brightens up an audience like a star from the 
world of sport. And the Sports Illustrated Speakers 
Bureau has 2000 of them ready to sparkle at sales meet- 
ings, award dinners, conventions, store openings or 
wherever else the color and excitement of sports can help 
you shine. 





For more information contact Keith Morris, Director, 
SI Athletes Service Program and Speakers Bureau, Time 
& Life Bldg., New York, N.Y. 10020. (212) 841-3338-9 
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Last Things 


THE END OF THE WORLD: 
A HISTORY 

by Otto Friedrich 

Coward, McCann & Geohegan. 
384 pages; $19.95 





p to a certain age, the young have a 

happy difficulty accepting the inev- 
itability of their own death. But at no 
point in history has any human being of 
any age had a problem imagining the end 
of the world. The day the sun does not rise 
seems to be buried like a dread case of 
déja vu in the collective unconscious, just 
waiting for a sign or portent to release it. 

Ouo Friedrich, a senior writer at 
TIME who has already sampled cataclysm 


Otto Friedrich 
An absurd, necessary demand: Why? 


in Before the Deluge: A Portrait of Berlin 
in the 1920s, addresses himself here to sev- 
en catastrophes. Each is so profoundly 
shaking that the survivors cried, like Pe- 
trarch after the Black Death swept Eu- 
rope in 1348, “When was such a disaster 
ever seen, even heard of?” 

Friedrich possesses the narrative skill 
and scholarship to play divertingly upon 
the nerves of a generation of readers ob- 
sessed by the fire and ice of their own vi- 
sions: World War III; a cosmic flood from 
a melted polar icecap; incurable plagues. 
But in the end, he has written something 
much more like a moral inquiry. As he 
scrutinizes the crimes nature has commit- 
ted against man, and man has committed 
against himself, from the sack of Rome 
(A.D. 410) to the Lisbon earthquake 
(1755), from the Inquisition (1209-44) to 
Auschwitz (1940-45), Friedrich has added 
to Petrarch’s rhetorical question Job’s ab- 
surd yet necessary demand: Why? 

Once upon a time the victims thought 
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they knew the answer: sinners were being 
crushed by the hand of an angry God. The 
Black Death, killing 25 million Europe- 
ans, or an estimated one out of three, pro- 
vides Friedrich with a syndrome. As they 
suffered what they believed to be God’s 
scourge, the Brotherhood of the Flagel- 
lants thought to echo his wrath by whip- 
ping themselves. When this holy masoch- 
ism failed, the Brotherhood and others 
adopted a second response. They invented 
a scapegoat, turning their scourges literal- 
ly and figuratively upon Jews in Germa- 
ny, France and Switzerland. (The End of 
the World, among other things, is a sub- 
history of anti-Semitism.) 

For Friedrich and most modern read- 
ers, the idea of a punitive God is less terri- 
fying than the notion of a fanatical hu- 
man: the problem of evil as the mad light 
in one’s brother's eye. Even more revolt- 
ing than the corpses Friedrich keeps 
heaping up are the bloody cries he re- 
cords, calling for more massacres. Faced 
with the peasants’ rebellion, the rebel Lu- 
ther exhorted: “Let everyone who can, 
smite, slay and stab, secretly or openly.” 
In the name of historical dialectic, a ter- 
rorist much admired by Lenin, Sergei Ne- 
chayev, declared: “Our task is terrible, to- 
tal, universal and merciless destruction.” 

The climax of all the jigs of death has 
to be, of course, Auschwitz. At this hell- 
on-earth in the countryside of Poland, 
where 4 million people were killed, the 
world as slaughterhouse reached its peak 
of efficiency. Men, women and children 
were murdered by gas, by flame thrower, 
by artful orchestrations of hunger and ty- 
phus. In his quiet voice, Friedrich lays it 
all out meticulously, as tidy as the camp 
commandant’s garden. What more can 
reasonably be said about history's perver- 
sions of Judgment Day? 


he powerlessness to resist an apoca- 

lyptic event may be exceeded by only 
one worse form of suffering: the inability 
to explain it. Elie Wiesel, sent to Ausch- 
witz as a boy, has spent a lifetime examin- 
ing and re-examining the Holocaust as 
historian, novelist and theologian. Three 
years ago, after revisiting Auschwitz, he 
confessed, “I understand it less and less.” 

Holocaust, doomsday—the very words 
are beginning to slide glibly off our minds, 
Friedrich fears. From war-game scenarists 
on down, we are all in grave danger of be- 
coming professional waiters-for-the-end. 
After being a text for religious and then 
philosophical consternation, “the idea of 
the end of the world has finally become an 
instrument of international propaganda,” 
Friedrich writes. 

Obviously the author wonders wheth- 
er writing a book on the whole subject is 
absurd. What can the scratch of a pen ac- 
complish when all the big bangs turn ba- 
nal in the end? Sometimes he presses too 
hard. The ball of fire that appeared over 
Siberia in 1908 never quite finds its sym- 
bolic connection to his account of the 
Russian Revolution. A narrative on the 
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ill-used Anabaptists begins so remotely 
that a reader gets lost in the preliminary 
spirals. At Friedrich’s high level of risk, a 
measure of failure is unavoidable. But 
what would we do without this book? 

When the poet Anna Akhmatova was 
waiting in line outside a prison in Lenin- 
grad during a time of political apoca- 
lypse—the Yezhov terror—a woman with 
lips blue from the cold asked her, “Can 
you describe this?” 

Akhmatova answered, “I can.” 

Then, she noted of her questioner, 
“something like a smile passed fleetingly 
over what had been her face.” 

Friedrich, like Wiesel, has finally un- 
derstood very little. To understand very 
much would be an insult. But he has borne 
witness to a horrific, obscene lot, and the 
reader must feel something of the grati- 
tude that the woman in the cold felt to- 
ward Akhmatova. —By Melvin Maddocks 
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Nationwide Taste Tests Prove It. 


Over 10,000 drinkers across the 
country have compared the taste of 
Imported Windsor Canadian to the 
taste of Seagram’s V.O. 

And they chose the mild, smooth 
taste of Windsor over V.O.—57% to 43%. 

If you’re a Windsor drinker, that will 
come as no surprise. But if you’re not, try 
the taste of Windsor and find out for your- 
self why it’s the Canadian that stands alone. 

You can’t beat the taste of Windsor. 
And you certainly can’t beat the price. 


WINDSOR 


ONE CANADIAN STANDS ALONE 
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ANADIAN WHISKY=A BLEND + 80 PROOF « IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY THE WINDSOR DISTILLERY COMPANY. NEW YORK. N.Y. ©1982 NATIONAL DISTILLERS PROOUCTS CO 











I could tell Dad was proud, 
and Mom was really beaming. 
And even Aunt Harriet got 

a little misty around the eyes. 


Aunt Harriet always swore 
Id go to the dogs. 


om always wanted me to be a doctor. Dad didnt 
Mi care, as long as | amounted to something. 

But Aunt Harriet was convinced I would come to 
a bad end. 

The reasons Aunt Harriet was not exactly kindly 
disposed toward me stemmed from when I inadvertently 
left a pet caterpillar in her sterling candy dish. After that, 
Aunt Harriet felt that my chances of evolving into a 
responsible human being were bleak indeed. “Headed 
right to the dogs, that boy.’ shed mutter. 

To overcome this grave flaw in my character, she 
began bombarding me with US. Savings Bonds. Figuring, 
no doubt, that money might lead me away from evil 
rather than toward it. After all, I needed all the help I 
could get. And Aunt Harriet couldnt have helped me 
more. Those Bonds grew up, along with me, into a nice, 
fat nest egg. One I kept tapping as I moved along in 
my life. 
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I finally hung out my shingle today: John Petrie, 
doctor of veterinary medicine. I could tell Dad was 
proud, and Mom was really beaming. And even Aunt 
Harriet got a little misty around the eyes. After all—she's 
the one who predicted I was going straight to the dogs! 


Buying US. Savings Bonds on a regular basis helps 
America. And it can help a dream become a reality 
instead of something that might have been. 
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_ | Getting Unplugged 


How to beat TV addiction in four not-so-easy lessons 





he television, its electrical cord trail- 

ing in the dirt like a useless tail, its 
great eye blank in the midday sun, was 
sitting in the center of the playground. In 
a semicircle around it stood a dozen four- 
year-olds, their eyes glazed, staring in- 
tently at the dark screen. Three adults 
emerged from the adjacent schoolhouse 
and lifted the set into the back of a station 
wagon. As the car pulled away, several of 
the children rushed to the wire fence, 
pushed their outstretched hands through 
the loops, and cried plaintively: “Good- 
bye, Mr. TV. Goodbye, Mr. TV.” 

This incident, says Professor Seymour 
Feshbach, chairman of the psychology 
department at U.C.L.A., occurred at a Los 
Angeles nursery school. Margaret Mead 
might have described the scene as a tribal 





one-third will decide not to make room 
for Daddy. 

What effect does habitual viewing 
have on children? Wilkins cites major 
studies that have reported a relationship 
between increased watching and de- 
creased learning, between violence on 
television and aggressive behavior. Wil- 
kins approvingly quotes Cornell Psy- 
chologist Urie Bronfenbrenner, who 
once said: “The danger of TV lies not so 
much in the behavior it produces as in 
the behavior it prevents.” Some exam- 
ples: communication between parent 
and child, the capacity to entertain 
oneself, the ability to express ideas 
logically and feelings sensitively. Televi- 
sion, suggests Wilkins, does not sever 


children from reality, it becomes their | 


reality, more vivid than the outside 





hours.” The second week: Decide precise- 
ly which programs to watch and why you 
plan to watch them. Be critical, she says, 
and rate the programs afterward. Week 3: 
Cut back. Keep only one set active (most 
middle-class homes, she avers, contain at 
least three sets). Select one hour of viewing 
a night, watch asa family, and collectively 
evaluate the shows. Week 4: Turn it off. 

Earlier this year, Wilkins conducted a 
week-long cold-turkey cure with elemen- 
tary-school pupils in Ridgewood, NJ. 
Her accounts of the week of abstinence 
often sound like the minimelodramas at a 
fat farm. Some families balked; some be- 
gan and gave up; several starving mothers 
furtively watched General Hospital; one 
frustrated father resorted to taping Rang- 
ers’ hockey games. In general, parents 
seemed to suffer the pangs of withdrawal 
more acutely than their children. 

At times, Wilkins sounds like a Polly- 
annaish sitcom mom, regaling readers 
with the pleasures of life without TV. It 
might just be that many TV-liberated 
adults would fail to make profitable use of 





rite of the global village; Marshall McLu- 
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han might cite it as proof that the medi- 
um is indeed the message. But to Profes- 
sor Feshbach as well as to Joan Anderson 
Wilkins, a researcher on family issues, it 
was not a symbol but an illustration of 
something more portentous: television 
addiction. Those nursery-school students 
are video junkies. 

In her new book, Breaking the TV 
Habit (Scribners; $9.95), Wilkins de- 
scribes the telltale signs and dangers of 
television addiction and offers a straight- 
forward four-week program to break the 
habit without severe withdrawal symp- 
toms. Addiction may be a metaphor, but 
the reality, according to Wilkins, is that 
among American children, television 
ranks second only to sleeping as a con- 
sumer of hours. The average American, 
both child and adult, watches more than 
six hours of television daily. By the age of 
14, a devoted viewer will have witnessed 


will digest 350,000 commercials before 
graduating from high school. A recent 
study at Michigan State University dis- 
covered that when four- and five-year- 

olds are offered a hypothetical choice be- 
| tween giving up television or their father. 





11,000 TV murders, claims Wilkins, and | 





a 





world to which it supposedly refers. 

What are the signs of addiction? Ac- 
cording to Wilkins, there are some key 
clues. Do the children come straight home 
from school and turn on the TV? Do they 
watch more than ten hours a week? Is their 


concentration span divided into seven- | 


minute segments, the usual time between 
commercials? Do they require instant 
gratification? Do they feel a closer kinship 
to Oscar the Grouch than to their own can- 
tankerous Uncle Oscar? Are they video 
zombies, listless and lethargic while view- 
ing, revved up like the roadsters on The 
Dukes of Hazzard when they are not? As 
for parents, many of the same symptoms 
apply. Adults, however, are far more apt 
than children to deceive themselves about 
their own TV compulsion. Like alcoholics, 
says Wilkins, adults hooked on TV tend to 
underestimate their dependency. Wilkins’ 
method of kicking the habit is like the old- 
fashioned way of losing weight: eating less, 
The first step, as with overcoming any ad- 
diction, is mustering the will to do so. Dur- 
ing the first week of her four-week pro- 
gram, she advises keeping a detailed daily 
schedule of all viewing. Says she: “Every- 
One is astonished by the total number of 


| less well than those who did not, students 


| smaller sets, endlessly mirroring them- 





their new free hours and indeed find life 
unendurably dull without their daily elec- 
tronic fix. Released from the video co- 
coon, children will not necessarily emerge 
as articulate and considerate, scoring per- 
fect 800s on their SATs. In fact, television 
in small doses may enhance learning and 
understanding. A study conducted by the | 
California state department of education 
revealed that although students who 
watched The Dukes of Hazzard scored 





who watched M*A*S*H performed bet- 
ter than those who did not. 

Although Breaking the TV Habit ex- 
plores no new ground in its indictment of 
TV, it does provide a fresh, perhaps even 
workable scheme for curing TV addic- 
tion. Wilkins presents a distressing vision 
of Television Land as an endless series of 
television sets, holding an infinite series of 


selves. It was TV Critic Michael Arlen 
who said that television connects viewers 
to nothing except the assumption of being 
connected to something. Wilkins’ advice: 
To reconnect yourself to the world, dis- 
connect the set. — By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Russell Leavitt/Los Angeles 
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A world 

in one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent: 

South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
ya 


Address. 


Where summer is 
seasons long. 
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Stars, Stripes and Tuition Bills 


Schools threaten to charge for children of federal employees 





housands of children who live in or 
near military bases across the nation 
routinely attend nearby public schools. 
However, their parents, as federal em- 


| ployees, may be exempt from paying the 


| legislatures, including those 
New Superintendent Waters 
| Hampshire, North Carolina 





local taxes that support the school dis- 
tricts. For over a century, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has at least partially reimbursed 
the districts for the cost of educating the 
children by providing what is called Im- 
pact Aid. Now, that is dwindling sharply. 
In the past two years, the Reagan Admin- 
istration’s domestic spending 
cuts have included about a 
40% reduction in federal Im- 
pact Aid, from $762 million 
in fiscal 1980 to $437 million 
in 1982. The result in more 
and more communities: the 
once easy relationship be- 
tween town and base is be- 
coming strained. 

Some school districts 
have sought relief from the 
courts or state legislatures. 
Last year a number of state 
in Virginia, Texas, 
and South Carolina, passed 
laws designed to permit 
school districts to charge tu- 
ition to replace lost aid. New 
Jersey has such a bill awaiting 
the Governor’s signature, and 
New York is considering sim- 
ilar legislation. In the sum- 
mer of 1981, Fairfax County, 
Va., became the first district 
to levy a tuition charge (start- 
ing at $3,000 per student) on 
federally connected depen- 
dents living at the Army’s 


Fort Belvoir. The Justice De- Marine General Fulham 


partment filed suit to block 

the move, but the crisis was defused when 
Congress passed a continuing budget allo- 
cation. That same allocation also made a 
suit in York County, Va., moot. But many 
observers believe that if the Reagan Ad- 
ministration continues to cut the Impact 
Aid budget, some definitive resolution of 
the issue, perhaps in a precedent-setting 
court case, should not be put off indefinite- 
ly. A Justice Department official glumly 
predicts, “This problem is going to get 
worse before it gets better.” 

Last month it did. In Jacksonville, 
N.C., the Onslow County school board 
mailed 3,000 tuition bills for $245 per 
child to parents of children attending its 
schools. The invoices were sent on the 
grounds that the parents were nonresi- 
dents of North Carolina paying no state 
income tax and employed at Camp Le- 











| jeune, one of the largest Marine bases in 

the U.S. Though nearly four of every five 

residents of the county depend on the Ma- 

rine Corps for their livelihood, Impact 

| Aid funds there decreased 77% in five 
years from $1.2 million in 1976 to 
$267,000 in 1981. Says Onslow County Su- 
perintendent of Schools Everett Waters: 
“A lot of people think this money is gravy, 
icing on the cake. In reality it is not, be- 
cause we suffered a big loss—we lost the 
property from our tax rolls.” 

General Donald Fulham, 
commander of Camp Le- 
jeune, instructed parents not 
to pay. They were further ad- 
vised to forward the tuition 
invoices to designated unit of- 
ficers, who in turn would pre- 
sent them to the Defense De- 
partment in Washington. Not 
long after the bills were sent 
to parents, the Department of 
Justice joined eight service- 
men stationed at Camp Le- 
jeune ina suit filed in U.S. dis- 
trict court in Raleigh, N.C., to 
ask a judge to declare the tu- 
ition plan unconstitutional. A 
ruling is expected by the end 
of next month. 





school districts around the 
nation are likely to follow 
Jacksonville's example un- 
less the Government comes 
to the rescue. Explains Ed- 
ward Brickell, superinten- 
dent of schools at Virginia 
Beach, Va., which is consid- 
ering charging tuition for 
children of parents living at 
nearby bases: “There is an el- 
ement of fairness here. The 
Federal Government has an 
obligation it is not living up to. If it sent 
these people to Germany, it would pay for 
their education. The people in the service 
and their children are the ones caught in 
the middle.” And though on opposite 
sides of the issue, the Onslow County 
school board and the Marine base agree 
in deploring the extent of the Administra- 
tion’s Impact Aid cuts. Says Superinten- 
dent Waters: “We're not sore at the mili- 
tary. We like the military. I don't 
necessarily think the parents ought to pay 
tuition. I think the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to impacted school 
districts.” For his part, General Fulham 
says that the school board only did what it 
had to do: “The local jurisdiction needs 
money to support its school system and 
sees tuition as a source of it, and really, 
they don't have too much choice.” a 





A growing number of | 
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Do you know 
what your body 
knows about 

vitamin C? 


Cut your arm. Burn your hand. Break a leg. 
None of these will heal properly without adequate 
vitamin C along with other essential nutrients. Nor will 
severe bruises or wounds heal properly. 








Sore throat. Earache. High fever. 

All can begin with an infection that overwhelms your 
body’s natural defenses. Vitamin C, along with other 
essential nutrients,optimizes your body’s 
natural capacity to resist illness and helps keep 
your tissues healthy. 


Under stress or up in smoke. 

With both acute physiological stress and heavy cigarette 
smoking, the plasma levels of vitamin C in your blood 
may be lowered. So, you could be robbing your body of 

this essential vitamin without even knowing it. 


Up your iron. 

Vitamin C increases your body’s ability to absorb iron 
from food when they are taken together. Iron is the 
most common deficiency in the diet, and may be related 
to a loss of energy. 

There are many reasons why your body needs an 
adequate intake of vitamin C. Yet your body doesn’t 
make it. Vitamin C must come from food or vitamin 
supplements. So, eat a balanced diet. You can also look 
for fortified foods when you shop or take a supplement 
containing vitamin C every day just to be sure. 
Vitamin Communications, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley, N.J. 07110 


Vitamins. Something you can do for your health. —e 











Essay 





Little Crimes Against “Nature” 


Folks are dumb where I come from 
They ain't had any learnin’ 
Still they're happy as can be 
Do-In What Comes Nat-ur-'lly 
—Irving Berlin, Doin’ What Comes Natur'lly 


mart Americans as well as dumb ones have always held a 

special belief in what comes nat-ur-'lly. That belief appears 
to grow stronger as society pulls further away from nature. As 
ever more synthetic artifacts of Western civilization emerge 
from laboratories and test tubes, a great many people have de- 
veloped an outright crush on nature. Indeed, the supposedly nat- 
| ural is so warmly regarded nowadays that the artificial is in dan- 
ger of getting an unjustly bad name. 

There is nothing wrong with loving nature. The trouble is 
that in the commercial rush to exploit this popular sentiment the 
notion of what is natural is getting 
stretched absurdly out of shape. It is even 
possible these days to see references to 
colors called natural vinyl and natural ny- 
lon. Considering nature’s own glaring 
penchant for diverse and gaudy colors, it 
is illogical that any anemic shade should 
be called (as convention calls it) natural. 
And it is preposterous to put that label on 
synthetic stuff. If man-made plastics pos- 
sess a natural color, then it is fair to ask: 
What is the natural color of a Buick? 

The results of human artifice are one 
thing, the effects of nature are another. A 
raccoon’s coat is natural, a raccoon coat is 
not. Hair grows naturally on the human 
head, but its naturalness vanishes the instant it is groomed with 
comb, brush, scissors or curlers. The term natural, in its strictest 
sense, should not be applied to anything contrived or even 
changed by man. Some philosophers, to be sure, encourage a 
soupy sort of reductionism. “Nature who made the mason, made 
the house,” wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson. That notion is non- 
sense. It is plain as rain that people invented the house to escape 
the elements of nature. 





Mankind would never have got anywhere without outwitting | 


or overpowering the natural order of things. Early humans in- 
vented the arts of agriculture and livestock management to free 
themselves from dependency on the uncertain bounty of nature. 
Crucial differences between things devised by humankind and 
those that issue from Mother Nature often get blurred in the cause 
of merchandising. 
An amazing variety of goods goes to market these days identi- 
fied either directly or by insinuation as natural, or as nature's, or 
as conducive to naturalness. Bloomingdale's, that barometer of 
with-itness, features jeans made of “natural stonewashed denim.” 
Golden Key Creations of Fort Worth urges customers: “Be pure, 
natural, beautiful with Vitamin E cream!” Breeder's Choice Pet 
Foods has launched a new line of “all natural” dog food, which is 
the regular line bereft of additives, and Weleda, Inc.. of Spring 
Valley, N.Y. sells “an all-natural, non-aerosol spray deodorant.” 
Bootstrap Press of Glendale, Calif., offers a book that teaches “the 
deep natural breathing you were born with.” 
The national boom in fresh-from-the-factory natural foods 
| shows no signs of abating. There is hardly a department of any 
| supermarket that does not offer some sort of comestible with 
| nature” or “natural” on the label. Hershey’s Semi-Sweet Choc- 

olate Chips boasts “all natural ingredients.” Snyder's of Hanover 


pretzels are said to be natural, as though just plucked off the old | things beyond her doing. 




















pretzel tree. Mrs. Paul’s French Fried Onion Rings? “Only from 
natural fresh sliced onions.” Ice cream may be a man-made culi- 
nary artifact, but here comes Schrafft’s Light “all natural ice 
milk.” Beer making may entail an intricate legacy of culture and 
chemistry, but there goes Anheuser-Busch Natural Light beer. 
Arnold’s now puts out a Nature-l bread, Kraft’s a natural ched- 
dar cheese, Heinz a natural vinegar. Mrs. Smith’s Bake and 
Serve Pie may contain artificial color and flavor, monoglycer- 
ides, diglycerides and the antioxidant BHA, but it also includes, 
or so the label says, “natural juice” apple. The phrase inevitably 
provokes a question: Where to find any perfectly natural com- 
mercial fruit? The answer, of course, is that almost all agricultur- 
al products since the heyday of Luther Burbank are hybrids that 
were developed or improved by state agricultural departments. 
An apple today is not necessarily natural just because man has 
not yet made it square—like the tomato. 

These promiscuous claims of natural- 
ness have become something of an embar- 
rassment to people who are supposed to 
know what they mean. Says Jules Rose, 
board chairman of Sloan’s Supermarkets: 
“The term natural foods drives me crazy 
because no one has come up with the right 
definition.” The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s Consumer Protection Bureau has 
more or less evaded the issue by relying on 
a definition of naturalness that boils down 
to “minimally processed”—that is, food 
unchanged except by cutting, grinding, 
drying or pulping. This elastic notion may 
be comfortable for merchandisers but 
cannot possibly help preserve a clear 
sense of what is natural. 

Nowhere does the idea take a more gratuitous bruising than 
in the field of cosmetics. Ever since the 1960s, when hostility to 
technology began turning the so-called natural look into a hot 
advertising gambit, the cosmetics industry has been overworking 
its overripe imagination to convince customers that naturalness 
is to be had only through the use of ointments, lotions, tints and 
other exotic stuffs. Gillette’s “new FOHO—For Oily Hair Only— 
system” all but ineluctably boasts “natural ingredients.” Jojoba 
oil is plugged as “nature’s own deep moisturizing formula from 
the legendary desert plant.” The epitome of the natural cosmet- 
ics notion must be a product called Natural Image by Granny’s 
Girl: “all-natural, grown-up cosmetics especially for little girls! 


| Blushers, Lip Glosses and Eyeshadows that give gentle hints of 


color, shine and scent. . .” What is easily forgotten under the en- 
chantment of such copy is the unadorned fact that cosmetics ex- 
ist entirely as interventions against natural appearances. 
Finally, civilization itself is humanity's definitive interven- 
tion against what is truly natural. No matter how wrong Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was about the nobility of the natural savage, he 
correctly saw that social order “does not come from nature.” Nei- 
ther does much of what goes into society’s consumer goods. Far 
too often, as Physicians Stephen Barrett and Victor Herbert write 
in Vitamins & “Health” Foods: The Great American Hustle, the 
natural label is nothing but “a magic sales gimmick.” The result- 
ing confusion may not be a mortal danger, but it is hardly inno- 
cent. Unchecked, it is bound to make it harder for rising genera- 
tions to maintain a clear notion of the truly natural to which 
mankind indeed remains tied. Not long ago, a Chiffon margarine 
commercial got a lot of mileage out of the line “It’s not nice to fool 
Mother Nature.” It is even less nice to blame and credit her for 
— By Frank Trippett 
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In 1901, as one of the boys lit up a cigarette, He was glad to oblige her. 
Montana Myrt asked him for a drag. 






Fashions: Samuel Roberts 






Sums 
VIRGINA VIRGINIA: ays 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





9 mg ‘tar; ’0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


